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Reaction of the New 


World on the Old. | 


Tur example of the United States is react- 
ing on Europe with a profounder and more 
enduring force than it did on France at the 


outset of its existence 

nizes our country as 
the legitimate arbiter of 
this continent, and, in- 
stead of being jealous 
and denunciatory of our 
acquisition of territory, 
is impatient because we 
are slow or unwilling to 
go into territorial ag- 
grandizen.ent. The or- 
gans of the French Em- 
pire, whose head sent 
its legions to Mexico 
avowedly to build up a 
counterpoise to the Uni- 
ted States, not only in 
race, but in institutions 
and religion, are now 
vociferous because we 


do not undertake the i 
very reverse of what Na- |\ 


Europe now recog- 


monarchical and oligarchical nations. With 
his experiences fresh and vivid, and his im- 
pressions and convictions strong, he returned 
to Madrid and told the Queen, ‘‘You must 
change your principles of Government to meet 
the exigencies of the age, or you are lost. The 


because the people, although poor, distracted 
and ignorant, had, nevertheless, tasted Free- 
dom, and ‘‘aman once free can never be 
again enslaved.” The great lesson taught to 


proved. 


him in Mexico was amplified and enforced 
when, refusing further to be an instrument 








a 





poleon failed to accom- |\ 


plish. 


World intervention in 


America is abandoned, | 


On all sides the | \ 
\theory and policy of Old | 


and, ‘‘from the centre [Ss 


all round to the sea” 
the dominion of the con- 
tinent, ‘‘and the islands 
thereof,” is conceded to 


this great consolidated | 


republic, which has 
proved itself equal to 
the direst emergencies 
in which a nation can 
be placed. 

The great truth that 
the people are the true 
source of power, and 
that the only power en- 


titled to be called *di- | 


vine” is that which 
springs from their un- 
trammeled _suffrages, 
und is directed to their 
good and their glory, 
has penetrated every 
part of the civilized, and 
is making rapid head- 
way in all parts of tho 
semi - civilized, world. 
It has recéived a glori- 


ous illustrationin Spain, | 
where a dynasty has | 


been changed, and a 
chasm of ages bridged 
over, in a day, with less 
loss of life and suffering 
tuan is involved in the 
burning of a ship at sea, 
and which has been fol- 
lowed by a moderation 
and patriotic abnega- 
tion hitherto deemed 
impossible in the face of 
80 great a political con- 
vulsion, 


and practice of the Uni- 
ted States, Gen. Prim, 
who organized and car- 
ried out this great, and 
up to this time, most 
glorious revolution, His 
experience in Mexico 
taught him that the will 


of God, in controlling — 


the destinies of nations, 
cannot be reversed by 
human means, and he 


It was a stu- | 
dent of the principles | 
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GRADUATE AND STUDENT—A SCENE ON THE STEPS OF THE 


told the Emperor of 


France, in @ bold letter, concentrating more 
political intelligence and practical states- 
manship in fewer words than any other 
that has been written in this century, that 
jn0 monarchy could be 


imposed on Mexico, 
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of the mad French. Emperor's ambitions | people are now wiser than their rujers.“» And” 
and schemes, he) came to the United | when the infamous Queen retorted with the 
States and found a free people, capable of |'arrogance ard impulsiveness of her race, 
greater sacrifices and more gigantic efforts to | ‘‘ Leave the palace, and never show your face 
maintain and support a principle than had | in Madrid,” he replied, ‘‘I go; but shall re- 
ever been made or put forth in the history of | turn soon with the people you despise and 


pendence ? 











oppress, and drive you from your throne!” 
No empty threat, as events have grandly 


The extension of the franchise in England, 
and the political ameliorations in Austria, are 
equally, if not so conspicuously as we see them 


in Spain, the results of 


* the influences and ten- 


dencies we have indi- 
cated. They have eli- 
cited from the London 
Times the confession, 
‘*that everywhere the 
mass of the people are 
beginning to take an in- 
terest in political events, 
and consequently to in- 
fluence them. The com- 
monalty will henceforth 
in every country make 
its own hi ei; Se oe 
The seeds of liberty have 
been too widely sown to 
be anywhere complete- 
ly destroyed, and if each 
nation or race knows 
what it wants, and takes 
the opportunity of de- 
manding it, we may 
hope for such content- 
ment of the European 
populations as will be 
an effectual obstacle to 
military ambition.” 


_—_ 
SS 


| Second Annual Re- 


port of the Home 

for Incurables. 

We will yield to none 
in admiration and rev- 
erence for the good men 
emong us who devote 
their time and wealth 
to lightening the suffer- 
ings of humanity. We 
disclaim, in advance of 
the remarks we have to 
make, the slightest in- 
tention of hindering 
the good work of which 
the pamphlet before us 
gives an interesting out- 
lire. Indeed, it is im- 
possible to say too much 
in support of a charity, | 
the very name of which 
appeals to our tenderest 
sympathies. Incurable! 
confession at once of 
the limits which medi- 
cal science has reached ; 
and the utterance of a 
doom even more terrible 
than that of death itself. 
When one who labors 
for daily bread dies 
without warning, the 
tears and grief of his 
surviving family have 
no bounds. But the 


worst is over, and the 


consolations of' Christ- 
ian charity bind up the 
wounds which only 
time can heal, Who, 
however, shall depict 
the anguish of the poor 
who watch the bedside 
from which the unfor- 
tunate who lies there 
helpless shall never rise 

their unavailing ten 
derness—the long, wea- 
ry months and years 
during which affection 


can work no cure, if even it can cause one 
hour’s alleviation from racking pain ; and all 
this among pinching poverty, where one idle 
consumer turns the scale against honest inde- 
To provide such sufferers a home 
where the burden of their support may be 
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taken from those ill able to bear it, where the 
best medical aid may be afforded, and where 
they may receive the comforts and luxuries 
which their condition requires, is the object 
of the founders of this charity. We are glad 
to see they have not lacked material aid in the 
shape of large donations, and earnestly hope 
that their appeal to the public for acontinu- 
ance of a liberal support will not pass un- 
heeded. 

But when we look into the Report, we are 
struck by the absence of much that the read- 
ing public would like to be informed about. 
It is silent as to the mode in which patients 
may be admitted to the Home, and the quali- 
fications they must possess--whether the su- 
perintendent be the sole judge of the fitness 
of an applicant, or the managers, or the cler- 
ical managers. When it is seen that Article 
Eight of the Constitution provides that these 
latter shall consist of eighteen of the clergy of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of the Dio- 
cese of New York, one naturally asks whether 
applicants are subjected to a religious test? 
We hope it is not so. From the spirit of fer- 
vent charity which breathes throughout the 
Report, from repeated allusions to the ‘‘ good 
Samaritan,” who was certainly of the laity, 
while the priest and the Levite passed by, 
we would fain believe that no restriction of 
sect, color, or country is allowed. Were it 
Otherwise, we should dread for this noble 
charity the fate of becoming a close corpo- 
ration, and its excellent aims being used only 
as a means of the glorification of ‘Saint 
Barnabas and our Church.” 

Ordinary people wi!l be at a loss to under- 
stand why the list of donations is given with 
so much exactness, even down to Mrs. Jessup’s 
solitary pie. We cannot believe that the excel- 
lent ladies who have given of their abundance, 
fruits, flowers, vegetables, and cast-off cloth- 
ing, care to have their names paraded opposite 
to such trifies ; but this, however, is a matter 
of taste, with which we shall not quarrel. 
What is of most importance, at least to the 
inmates, is to know that these luxuries reach 
them without paying toll. We will not despute 
that the nurses at the Home may be the most 
self-denying of their race, though that would 
not be ssying much in their favor, and may 
never gratify their own tastes by eating what 
is meant for the patients. From all we hear 
on this subject, we are convinced that patients, 
especially pauper patients, are great sufferers 
from the caprices and inattention of those 
who are hired to wait on them ; and if this be 
the case in large public hospitals, much more 
is this fault possible in a place like the Home 
for Incurables, where it must be difficult at all 
times to watch the watchers; and moreover, 
the bedridden patient, knowing his or her 
dependence on the good offices of the nurse, 
is afraid to make any complaint of negligence 
or ill-usuage. We trust, however, that in this 
respect, the Home isa striking exception to 
other similar institutions. 








REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Almanacs for 
isso. 


Now ready, Price 20 cents, formerly 50 cents, 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Illustrated Almanac, 
with over 50 beautiful I/lustrations, 32 pages of inter- 
esting reading matter, specially adapted for ladies. This 
is the only Illustrated Lady’s Almanac published, and 
is now in its seventh year. , Also, 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Almanac for 1869, 
G4 pages, price 30 cents, formerly 50 cents, with 4 beau- 
tiful ch lithographic pictures, superbly colored, 





and fully equal to oi] paintings. These have been | 
/*vidual security of domicile and correspondence, 


selected from the most popular works of Louis Lang 
and other celebrated painters; besides 60 beautiful en- 
gravings, and 64 pages of interesting reading matter. 
ALSO, PRICE 15 CENTS, 
Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac for 1869, 
32 PAGES, 

With upward of 80 splendid Illustrations, and full of 
the most humorous reading matter. 





FRANK LESLIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


537 Pearl Street, New York. 


Preliminary Notice. 

Wrru the advent of the new year we shall commence 
the publication of » new journal, to be entitled, 

“THE NEW WORLD.” 

We intend making our new psper a model of its 
kind, founded upon our long experience of what the 
public require, 

Moe extented notices of the design of our new 
Journal will be given in future advertisements. 














Cuba. 

Retzasiz advices from Cuba represent that 
there is a deep and widespread desire for 
sepiration from Spain, notwithstanding the 
change that has taken place in the mother 
country, and notwithstanding the ameliora- 
tions proposed by the revolutionary leaders as 








regards the colonies. It is independence, and 
not reform alone that the Cubans desire ; 
and we misunderstand them greatly if they 
will not be glad to secure this in a peaceable 
and amicable manner. There is little relation- 
ship, and no sympathy, between the Spaniards 
and the Creoles. This is the result of a long 
period of rigorous rule; for Cuba is governed, 
and has been governed for more than a quarter 
of a century by martial law. Its people have 
had absolutely no constitutional rights or 
privileges. The Captain-General has been, 
for the time being, a dictator, whose will was 
law, and against which there was neither ap- 
peal or redress. We do not doubt that, under 
the new regime in Spaiu, the condition of the 
island of Cuba would be greatly improved, 
its people invested with political rights, and 
given some voice in the administration of 
their own affairs, as well as in the affairs of 
the nation at large. We believe that Prim 
and his coadjutors, of every shade of opinion 
and feeling, are disposed to deal fairly and 


honorably with the Cubans, and that almost | 


anything the latter might ask would be con- 
ceded to them. Anything, probably, except 


independence—the only thing, it seems, that | 


the Cubans really want, and which they are 
bound to obtain sooner or later. We grieve 
to find that a large part of them are convinced 
that their object can only be effected by 
force, and we are sorry to see that the existing 
Spanish authorities in Cuba have thought it 
their duty to use the arms of the new and 
liberal government of Spain to repress the as- 
pirations of the Cuban people. If, as there 
is reason to believe, serious conflicts have 
taken place, we may depend on it that they 
will not cease until the independence of Cuba 
is complete. 

We look confidently to the new and enlight- 
ened government of Spain to stop everything 
like the forcible repression of the Cubans, and 
to submit to them, by popular vote, of adhesion 
or separation trom the mother country. We 
look hopefully to the Cubans themselves to 
cease all armed demonstrations, and to pro- 
pose to Spain to pay into its treasury for 
twenty years the net annual revenue it now 
derives from the island, at the same time put- 
ting the relations between the two countries 
on the most favorable and advantageous foot- 
ing. With moderation on both sides, and 
after a full consideration of all the interests 
involved, we feel sure Spain and Ouba could 
easily reach an adjustment satisfactory and 
advantageous to both. 

On the other hand, nothing is more certain 
than that Spain cannot hold Cuba by force 
for any long period; and it is equally certain 
that Cuba cannot obtain independence by 
force, except at the cost of great sacrifice of 
blood and money. 








Amona the decrees of the Spanish Junta is one 
concerning the Jesuits. It orders the suppres- 
sion in the Peninsula and its colonies of the Order, 
and the closing within a period of three days of 
all its colleges, institutions and other establish- 
ments, and the confiscation of all its temporali- 
ties. Under this latter head are comprised all the 
estates and effects of the Society, lands, buildings, 
stocks, etc. These are to form part of the capital 
of the nation under the regulations prescribed by 
the royal decree of the 4th of July, 1885. The 
Junta has also put forth a “declaration of 
rights.” It embraces the following principles: 
Universal suffrage, liberty of worship, liberty of 
instruction, liberty of peaceful reunion and asso- 
ciation, liberty of printing without special legisla- 
tion; administrative decentralization, which will 
devolve authority on the municipalities and the 
provinces; trial by jury in criminal matters; 
unity of jurisdiction in all branches of the admin- 
istration of justice ; judicial immutability ; indi- 


and abolition of the punishment of death. 





Tuene is an illogical error which is universal : 
it is answering to the matter of a question, inde- 
pendently of its form. If you do not like, say 
traveling, and any one asks, “‘ Do you not like 
traveling?” you must answer, “No! I do not;” 
but you ought to say, “Yes! I do not.” Itis 
clear that a person who says “No” to “Do 
you?” ought to say “Yes” to “Do you not?” 
There is a Joe Miller in which a person intending 
to answer a wrong-speaking questioner in his own 
division, is made to answer rightly. The story 
says that the question was, “‘ You don’t know 
nobody, nowhere, that hasn’t got no job of work 
for no poor fellow to do, don’t you?” and that the 
answer, meant to be as absurd as the question, 
was, “Yes! I don’t,” 


Turns were industrious fleas before our time, 
Baron Walckenaer (who died in 1852), saw with 
his own eyes, for twelve cents, in the Place de la 


Bourse, Paris, four learned fleas perform the | 
manual exercise, standing upright~on their hind | 


legs, with a spiinter of wood to serve for a pike, 
Two other fleas dragged a golden carriage, with a 
third flea holding a whip on the box for coach- 
man. Another pair dragged acannon. The flea 
horses were harnessed by a golden chain fastened 
to their hind legs, which was never taken off. 
They had lived this way two years and a half, 
without ~~ mortality among them, when Walcke- 
naer sawthem. They took their meals on their 
keeper’s arm. Their feats were performed ona 


, plate of polished glass. When they were sulky 
and refused to work, the man, instead of whip- 
ping them, held a bit of lighted charcoal over 
their backs, which very soon brought them to their 

| senses, 





Tue act to regulate the sale of poisons was 
passed in 1861. But during the past five years 
fifty-two deaths have been registered from poison 
accidentally administered, while not less than 
seventy-three out of 268 suicides have been com- 
mitted by means which the law was intended to 
counteract, 





Tus senile snob who disgraces the post of 
American Minister in England, and outrages 
every sentiment of nationality and every impulse 
of patriotism by consorting with the men who 
have been and are our bitterest enemies and tra- 
ducers, the Wharncliffes, Roebucks, and Lairds, 
| has at last become aware of the contempt and in- 
dignation which his conduct has excited through- 
| out the United States. He hopes, however, that 
| he will be able to bear the “censure of his coun- 
trymen with Christian resignation.” We do not 
know precisely what he means by that, but we 
can assure him that his cfficial resignation would 
| be the most acceptable thing he can tender to a 
disgusted constituency. If we understand the 
character and temper of General Grant, Mr. Rev- 
erdy Johnson’s tenure of office will very nearly 
coincide with that of his illustrious namesake. 





' 
| 





In reflecting on the probable future of Spain, 
now that its people are likely to decide its affairs 
for themselves,-we must not forget that it is by 
no means a homogeneous State. The old provin- 
cial pride is strong, and the spirit of localism in- 
tense. In fact,the provinces have always kept 
themselves almost as distinct in feeling and cha- 
racter as though they were separate nations. 
The Catalans, from whom came the recent pro- 
clamation of the Federal Republic, are of the 
same family as the people of Southern France ; 
the Valencians are descendants of the ancient 
Numidians ; in-Andalusia, the Moorish blood still 
exists; in Castile, the pride of the Northmen, 
who came down and conquered the Peninsula, 
stili lingers in their blood ; the Gallegos are Por- 
tugese, and the Basques are probably the original 
Spaniards whose ancestry saw the Romans come, 
fought the Moors, and bowed their necks to the 
Goths. 





We recommend those brazen creatures of the 
female sex who publish newspapers and organize 
scandal clubs under the title of ‘‘Sorosis,” to 
read the recently published letter of Florence 
Nightingale to a person named Moss (an Ameri- 
can we infer), dated London, September 13th, 
We cannot quote in full, but she says to those 
women, young and old, who claim the privileges 
of men in addition to the prerogatives of women : 


“1—I would also say to all young ladies who are 
called to any peculiar vocation, qual yourselves for it 
as a man does for his work, Don’t think you can under- 
take it otherwise. No one should attempt to teach the 
Greek language until he is master of the e; and 
this he can become only by hard@tudy. An 

“2—If you mt my ed toe do not exact a wo- 
man’s privileges—the privilege of inaccuracy, 0, » 
ye poi ee Submit yourselves to the of busi- 
ness as men do, by which alone you can make God’s 
business succeed; for He has never said that He will 
give His success and His blessing to inefficiency; to 
sketching and unfinished work.” 


The “‘ muddleheads” had best leave voting and 
fighting and the “rough-and-tumble” of life to 
those best adapted to them, and attend to their 
houses and their babies—unless, indeed, they 
propose to abolish the latter encumbrances. 





Ferprxanp, father of the young King Luis of 
Portugal, is talked of as a candidate for the 
vacant throne of Spain. He is of the family of 
| Saxe Coburg Gotha; a cousin of the.reigning 
Duke Ernst IJ. of that family, and of the late 
Prince Consort Albert of England. It is doubt- 
less true that he would be more acceptable to 
both England and Prussia than any Bourbon ; 
but that he would be unobjectionable to the Em- 
peror Napoleon is very doubtful. Moreover, a 
monarchy hereditary in his line would inevitably, 
upon the next demise of the crown, unite Portu- 
gul with Spain, since the royal house of Portugal 
are the children and heirs of Ferdinand. 





GewERAL Rosecrans, 80 say those most reliable 
of all sources of information, the Washington 
correspondents, does not take the trouble of 
going to Mexico, to fill the place of Minister, be- 
cause he believes in Grant’s election, and knows 
that, after his Sulphur Spring campaign, his fit- 
ness for the place will not be obvious to the occu- 
pant of the White Honse. General Rosecrans is 
obviously not so great a fool as his self-consti- 
tuted embassy to Lee & Co, would imply. We 
admire his prudence. 





Ar the outset of the war, the American Com- 
mercial Marine was equal to that of Great Britain, 
and increasing in a vaetly greater ratio than hers. 
To-day it is below what it was in 1860, eight 
years ago. It should have been greater than 
that of our rival by a million of tons. And why 
isit? Because the abettors of piracy in Liver- 
pool, and on the Clyde, covered the sea with pirat- 
ical vessels, built, owned, manned and armed 
by Englishmen, And the most conspicuous of 
these destroyers of our commerce is the man 
whom Mr. Reverdy Johnson is delighted to honor, 
| He not only dines with him, but rises from his 
| seat to accept his introduction in the presence of 
a hall fall of guests. We are glad to learn that 
| all true Americans, and all sympathizers with our 
| country, eschew Mr. Johnson, as they do his new 
friend, Laird, who has inflicted more material in- 
jury on the country than any thousand other men, 











= 
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A German of the name of Franz Vester 
been good enough to invent a safety coflin, the 
merit of which consists in its enabling any one 
who happens to be buried alive in such coff, 
in his usual state of health and nerve, to recij 
the mistake when he discovers it, by either climb. 
ing out through a sort of chimney, or, if he be not 
quite equal to that gymnastic effort, by ringing a 
bell for the sexton to come and help him, The 
‘safety coffin” is higher and bigger than ordi. 
nary coffins, so as to admit of the free movement 
of the body, and under the head is a receptacle 
for wine and refreshments. A box about two feet 
square rises from the head of the coffin to about 
& foot above the ground, and in this box there is 
a sort of ladder, by which a person interred alive 
can climb out, if he is vigorous enough. 'A gpri 
inside enables the occupant to ring a bell, and, ag 
we understand, to unclose the external lid of the 
chimney, which cannot be unclosed from outside, 
Herr Vester had himself buried alive some week 
ago in one of his owa coffins in Newark, and after 
an interment of more than an hour, emerged in g 
minute after the signal was given, “ with no more 
perceptible exhaustion than would be caused by 
walking two or three blocks under the hot sun,” 
Unfortunately, persons are not buried alive in 
state of nerve and bodily vigor that would enable 
them on awaking unexpectedly in the grave to 
search for and consume lunch, touch springs, 
and climb a chimney, even if they could hope to 
make more sure of being buried by their friendg 
in a properly appointed safety coffin than of not 
being buried alive at all. ' 





GeneraL Barrrmaer, of North Carolina, one of 
the Confederate generals, has written a letter 
favoring the election of General Grant. Of him 
he says : 


“On some accounts, I prefer a military man. Ass 
class they have iew prejudices. The soldiers of the 
two armies wiil be the first to forget the unhappy past, 
and rejoice together in the hopes of the future, 
General Grant was magnanimous to us in the sur. 
render. He has uttered no unkind words of us, He 
has commended the noble qualities of the Southern 
army. He is neither a negro-hater nor a negro-wor. 
shiper. It can now be only his ambition to restore the 
Union he has saved—to restore it in all its parts, its 
interests, ite sympathies and its aspirations. He wil] 
not ouly give us peace and prosperity, but a Union we 
can love and a Government we can honor.” 


And of the “ Reconstruction Acts”: 


These measures were not unconstitutional; nor 
were they designed as punishments. The time had 
passed for punishments. The Northern theory of the 
Constitution always favored coercion. The Southern 
Whigs believed in it, uotil they were befoggea by 
secession. Coercion was made good on the field of 
battle, and with it followed all the rights incident to 
successful war. But if this is not so, still the fact re 
mained, that we were a conqrered people, and it was 
worse than folly for those wha set out by inaugurating 
unsuccessful war to dictate terms to the conqueror, 
The truth is, no written constitution can stand ihe test 
of civil war. The Confederate Constitution was shat- 
tered ere six months, and by the very men who now 
denounce Oofigress for usurpation.” 





Tae Sorosisters—Creatures who claim all the 
prerogatives of men and insist on all the privi- 
leges of women, without accepting the responsi- 
bilities of the one or undertaking the duties of 
the other. 








A Scotch Saint. 


A VALUED correspondent, lately in the capi- 
tal of Scotland, has been stirred to wrath be- 
cause Scotchmen, stanch Presbyterians, hav- 
ing no other saints, have chosen to canonize, 
in a certain fashion, the last of their queens, 
whose right to honorable distinction he vigor- 
ously disputes. In fact, he ranks her, in re- 
spect of character and morals, with Catherine of 
Russia and the fugitive Isabella of Spain. 
With commendable prudence he retreated to 
the Continent after perpetrating the follow- 
ing piece of infidelity, which we print, as 
showing to what a pass historical studies and 
criticism will conduct the best of men. Some 
one has lately shown that Joan of Arc was no 
better than she should be, and the character 
of Charlotte Corday has been called in ques- 
tion! Oh! faithless age! Leave us to cher- 
ish our pleasant delusions! 


EpinsvurGi, ScoTLaND, August, 1863. 

“And by this door Queen Mary made her entry to 
the chapel, coming from the casile,” said a venerable 
old lady to us,on a visit to the famons St. Giles Uatbe- 
dral in this city. Queen Mary of Scots! Queen Mary, 
the blessed martyr! Queen Mary, the fairest of Scot- 
land! and so on, till one ignorant of her history would 
surely think she could have been nothing less than an 
angel of light, lent for a period from beaven. 

Returning from Holyrood Palace, atter seeing the 
castle, I fell into a mood of reflecting upon the vanity 
of all endeavors for fame and good repute, and 
how false and absurd is history, and how little 
reliance is to be placed upon public opinion. Here 
is a striking example of a woman who, in the seven 
short years she was Queen of Scotland, outraged the 
commonest proprieties ot decent society, committed 
and was party to the most heinous crimes, sought to 
betray ber Protestant subjects to fo-eign domination 
and persecution, took to the fleld in open Lattle against 
her loyal people in support of a bated murderer, and 
finally, for conmspiracies against Elizabeth’s crown, 
and a thousand irregularities not tolerable for a day in 
another woman, she is, for the peace and good of Great 
Britain, execatd. And now she is remembered only 
as the beautiful Queen of Scots! is canonized as a 
saint, and her pictures are in every shop-window, in 
every lady’s boudoir, in the young | “ies” school-rooms, 
everywhere, as one in France sees the bust of Napoleon: 
he who, in a period of fourteen years, succeeded in ac- 
complishing the destruction of millions of Frenchmen, 
and brought that fair land to the most abject submis- 
sion to foreign foes! 

Seated in tne shade of the Observatory Monument, I 
could see at one glance the most notable spots of 
Queen Mary's career. Holyrood Palace, down in the 
vale, a short half mile from the ceutre of the city, 
where the queen one day was entertaining her favorite 
Rizzio. Darnley, her husband, bad been persuaded by 
the lords and nobles to admit them by a private stairway 





to the banqueting-room. On their entry the queen clasps 
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her arms about Rizzio, and commands the conspirators 
to retire. With as much force as was necesrary, a brave 
Scot bends back her fingers and hands, and Rizzio is 
to another room, where, fearing a rescue, he is 
stabbed with fifty-two daggers, and his blood still 
marks the spot where he fell. Poor, weak, doating 
Darnley is Wut clay in the hands of his mistress, and in 
geven days leaves the palace with her, and joins her 
Catholic party in the country. But greater events sre 
at band. A tournament, atiended by the queen, at- 
tracts the beauty and chivalry of Scotland. At the 
last hour of the coniests, just as the queen was about 
to rise and leave the assewbly, a stranger knight, of 
lofty stature and perfect mold, clad in splendid armor, 
and with visor down, dashes into the arena, and throws 
the glove of challenge. His conquest was complete, 
for irom that moment Mary was the slave of Bothwell. 
Need we recite the story of their unholy love? Of 
their audacious impudence, and defiance of Scottish 
morality! Of her lavish munificence to her lover of 
moneys, revenues, and estates! Of the “ waseail, wine 
apd revelry ” ai her court! : 
Darnley, in shame and fear, had fled to his father’s 
house in a northern county, aud there Mary visited 
him, and in one day wheeled the simple fool to return 
with ber to Edinburgh. The queen was so anxious for 
her busband’s health, that she would not suffer bim to 
reside in the unhealthy Holyrood Palace, but a small 
house of four apartments was chosen by her in the 
fields, where, after a few days, she had a bed put up for 
her use in an apartment beneath his. Shortly after- 
ward, at midnight, a terrible explosion aroused the 
city of Edinburgh, and it was found that a barrel of 
npowder, in the room under that where Darnley was 
sleeping, had blown the house to atoms, and the poor 
king into the air—talling dead in a peighboring orchard. 
The queen was at Holyrood, and being told of the 
catastrophe, shed nota tear, but went to bed and slept 
well! Bothwell was already married, and, before he cou.d 
marry tue widowed queen, must be divorced, Where 
there is a will there is generally a way with crowned 
heads, and, legally or not, the divorce was soon obiained, 
Mary put on no mourning for her murdered busband, 
but in a few weeks was # party to the farce of being 
cap‘ured by Bothwell, as she was journeying in the 
neighborhood of the city, and, carriev off to one of his 
houses, was there married. 

She failed in her aitempt to place her son, James the 
First, an infant of twelve months, in the hands of her 
lover, and they returned (o Edinburgh, where, it is said, 
for six weeks they seemed very happy with each other. 
But the loyalty and forbearance of the Scotch lairds 
was well nigh exhausted. Not more than six years had 

4 since fourteen thousand Scotchmen had died 
Prat this falee woman shou'd be their queen, and now 
it is necessary that she yield back the crown, or aban- 
don the shameless murderer Bothwell, The poor in- 
fatuated queen—and surely never were madder or 
more servile letters written by a love-sick woman toa 
proud lover than are hers—does not hesitate, and soon, 
atthe head of six thousand faithful ones, meets her 
rebellious subjects. Just as the battle is about toopen, 
the handsome Bothwell rides out between the opposing 
armies, and proffers to determine the quarrel by single 
combat. A dozen noble Scots, less favo: ed, are eager ior 
the strife, but Bothwell objects to them all as of infe- 
rior rank. At last his tather-in-law, father of his cast- 
off wife, his equal, end even superior in lineage and 
honors, accepts the challenge; but at this moment com- 
mand is brought from the queen that Bothwell snall 
fight no one, and he returns to her side, Then, in twen- 
tien and bundrede, her little army ‘alls away, and Both- 
well rides swiftly toward the sca, and never more does 
he behold Mary Queen of Scots, Deserted by army and 
husband, she surrenders, and for eleven months is 
held in captivity, during which, in solemn ceremony, 
the baby king is crowned sovereign of Scotland. 

Escaping from her prison, Mary takes refuge in Eng- 
land, and there, for thirteen years, was tbe fertile 
cause of intrigues, conspiracies, seditions and alarms 
to the English throne and govervment. Put on trial 
for ber part in the murder of Darnley, she withdrew 
all defense, and made protest because the Judges re- 
ceived her own letters io Bothwell, proving her com- 


licity. 

’ Finally the long patience of Elizabeth is exhausted, 
and, proceeding by regular course of law, the frail re- 
fugee queen is called to answer ior treason against the 
throne of England. That she was guilty there can 
be no question, for her accomplices turned against her 
and confessed to their crime, besides intercepted 
papersin her own handwriting; for, woman-like, Mary 
was too fond of using her pen; and to the impartial 
reader of history, the wonder is, not that she was exe- 
cuted, but that her execution was so long delayed. 

And now that two hundred years have rolled away, 
the Scottish maidens and mothers have canonized ber 
in their bearts ae a persecuted and martyred eaint, who 
was bated and feared by Queen Elizabe'h for her supe- 
rior beauty aud _ s. Alas ior history! alas tor 
4ruth! The one is often a liar, and the other is not 
credited. 








TWO NOVELTIES. 


Tre snevess of the past week ought to have 
been Mra. Scott-Siddons, who made her début before a 
somewhat scanty but most fashionable audience at 
Steinway Hall, upon Monday, the 26th of last month. 

Dark-eyed, slender and excessively lovely, her first 
appearance as a reader, or rather as a reciter—for she 
trusts almost entirely to her memory—captivated all 
who were present, Neither was the charm of the 
sight broken in upon by any but the pleasure of the 
ear. The selections which she read were admirably 
calculated to display her powers. Two scenes from 
*sAs You Like It,” three from ‘* Macbeth,” one from 
“Henry Vih,” the whole of Tennyson’s ** May Queen” 
and the description of Constance de Beverley's death, 
from Scott’s ‘‘ Marmion,’’ formed the component parts 
of her programme. The scenes from the comedy and 
“Henry Vth” were the best. In them—in the tender 
humor and delicacy of her manner—she was perfectly 
charming. Avy such Rosalind, indeed, we do not at 
the present moment, or for very many years, recal] upon 
our own stage. “Macbeth,” perhaps, taxed ber 
powers too severely, but the portion of “* Marmion’’ 
which she read was equally as fine as her comedy. It 
is with the greatest satisfaction that we speak of her 
success, because she comes from a family whose con- 
tinuons genius has been so undisputed; and appearing 
#0 soon after Mrs. Fanny Kemble, memory might have 
rendered it difficult for anything but first-class talent 
even to be tolerated in the reading-room. 

At Wallack’s we have anew drama, “The Lancashire 
Lass"’ has been transferred from London to New York. 
It is of the modern school—the sensational, Indeed it 
may be stated as exceedingly sensational. Convict, 
sharper, impostor, deluded country girl, abandoned 
woman, hovest farmer, stopid heiress, respectable 
merchant, and some dozen characters more or less, 
have been supplied with a lavish hand, by the auther, 
Mr. H. J. Byron. As to giving the plot—what good 
would itdo? It might only assist in the delusion that 
such a plot was original, because worth recapitulation. 
The success of the pliy was simply due to the admir- 
abie manner in which it was gener lly acted, and the 
atyle in which it was placed upon the stage. If J. W. 


Waliack has acted such a part as Johnson often | 
enough before, be acted it once more in splendid style. | 


So did most of the other artists—Rose Eytinge more 
especially. We wonder with what sort of appetite these 
Persons come back to actual life. Toney must find their 
daily bread and butter very insipid indeed, after a 
might ef euch deviled ki‘ ney and brandy punch as the 
morale of “‘ The Lancashire Lass”’ offers them. That 
it was @ success is dndubitavle. That this, or nino- 
tenths of our modern drama, beginning with “Gene- 


the day, deserves to be so, is quite another thing, 
Dress, scenery, wigs, and the paint-pot have replaced 
noveliy of construction and barmony of plot. Give 
plenty of the four first named, and as little of the last 
as you -_— genilemen ! and \ou are certain of succers. 

— In Nib.o’s Gardev, Edwin Forrest bas appeared 
in a succession of his great characters, to the joy of 
those who still relish the Shakespearean drama; a clases 
which is, we grieve to ray, gradually growing less and 
less. As the greatest Shakespearean artist now upon 
our own or the Fnzglish stage, be commands our re- 
spect, and regret that when he quits us, we shall find 
none to succeed him. 

~—— The Florences at the Broedway Theatre, Fox at 
the Olympic, ** Za Belle Helene,” neatly produced at 
Pike’s Opera House, legs and loveliness at Woods, with 
the Kellogg and nothing else at the Academy of Music, 
until she was succeeded by the Leotard, have been 
drawing large houses, 
— We ough!, however, to mention, that Mr. Ful- 
ton’s new play of “* Nina; or, Woman’s Constancy,” has 
made a most decided bit on the boards of the Park 
Theatre, at Brooklyn. Although rushing, head over 
heels, through the sensational quagmire, we look with 
abundant hope to the dramatic future of the author. 


Mr. STEPHEN Mas‘EtTT.—This brilliant and popular 
artist, better known as Jeemes Pipes, of Pipesville, has 
just returned from his tour round the world, and has 
made arrangements to give us the benefit of his keen 
observation and playful wit, in an entertainment under 
the title of Sixty Minutes in Japan and China. * This, 
interspersed with some lively songs, will be one of 
the pleasantest ways of spending an hour we 
know of, and will fill the largest hail in New York. 
He returned to California and entertained the people 
there with graphic and amusing descriptions oi what 
be saw and passed through. Both the people and press 
of the Gold: n State were enthusiastic over his humor- 
ous delineations. He visi‘ed Foochow, Canton, Amoy, 
Swatow, Nankin, Hong Kong, and other plec’s in China, 
and Negasaki, Yokohama, Jeddo, and other places in 
Japan. He describes these, as well as the mode of liv- 
ing, habits, customs, and peculiarities of the people. 
Following closely on the steps of Mr. Burlingame, and 
the Chinese Embassy, he will give an account of the 
impressions with regard to the mission in China, and 
the probable effict of it upon the goverument and 
people. He holds that the opening of the ports in 
Japan is a farce, and that the Japenese are cunning and 
ugly customers to deal with, eddo, he says, is & city 
far more populous than London, or ancient Nineveb. 
Stephen Massett is a keen observer of everything 
around him, and this, together with hia inexhaustible 
fund of humor, enables him to give a lecture both 
highly amusing and fuilof information. 








ART GOSSIP. 


A new channel for the disposal of their pic- 
tures is offered to artists by the opening of the *‘ Derby 
Athenwum,” an extensive and attractive establishment 
at No. 680 Broadway, under the management of Mr. 
H. W. Derby. The principle upon which this enter- 
prise is based is somewhat co-operative in character. 
Any purchaser of five dollars worth of books, or such 
other articles as are displayed in the store, becomes by 
this act a member of the Association. Together with 
the articles purchased a ticket is given to him, and this 
entitles him toachance when the pictures in the gal- 
lery of the Athenmum come to be distributed. Such 
distributions are to take place every four months, and 
are to be under the supervision of selected members of 
the Association. 

Thus, each subscriber of five dollara will obtain full 
value for his money in the way of books or such other 
articles as he may choose to buy, besides which he may 
become the fortunate possessor of a fine work of art, 
Or, he may lay out any number of dollars he pleases in 
the establishment, for each five of which he is entitled 
to a separate chance in the distribution. 

Already, extensive purchases for the gallery of the 
Athenwum have been made, and most of these are of 
pictures by American artisis. J. F. Weir’s picture, 
called “The Forging of the Shaft; Rosenberg’s 
“Long Branch by Moonlight ;’’ Shattuck’s ‘“ White 
Hills in October ;” a large and fine landscape by 
Kruseman Van Elten; a marine piece by De Haas; 
‘Maud Muller,” by Constant Mayer—these, and many 
others by various artists of bigh reputation, form the 
collection at present on view in the gallery. 

Artists, sc far as we have learned, are well satisfied 
with the prices paid them for their pictures by the 
manager of the Athenwum. All, then, that remains to 
insure the success of the enterprise is that the public 
and the mavagement sbould also be perfectly satisfied 
with it—a consummation ot which there does not seem 
to be any reasonable doubt, 

A remafkable picture of ‘‘Vesuvins,”’ by Bierstadt, 
is pow on exhibition in Putnam’s Art Gallery. The 
sketches from which this picture was painted were 
made by the artist during the terrific eruption of the 
volcano last winter. The und is partially covered 
with enow, the flickering of the red reflections on which 
gives strong effects, Above, the heavens are nearly 
concealed with dark masses of smoke from the volcano 
and its burning river of lava. There is a glimpse of 
the moon, however, the light from which much aids 
the contrasts of a very effective picture. 

Frank LEsiie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER of No- 
vember 7th, there appeared an account ot the inaugu- 
ration of the fine statue of the late General John Sedg- 
wick, uncovered at West Point on October 2ist. From 
that accouot the name of the sculptor who executed 
the statue was, by some strange oversight, omitted. It 
is the work of Mr. Launt Thompson, a young artist who 
has already achieved a reputation by his bronze statue 
of Napoleon L., exhibited at the Paris Exposition, by 
his massive bust of Mr. W. C. Bryant, executed ior the 
Central Park, and by numerous portrait busts and me- 
dallions that have, from time to time, been exhibited 
by him at the Academy of Design and elsewhere. 

Mr. John A. Hows, as we have previously mentioned 
in Frang Lesiie’s ILLUstTRraTeED NEwsPaPER, has lately 
painted a picture of the birthplace of Mr. William Cul- 
len Bryant, the t, an old mansion at Cummington, 
Massachusetts, om this picture Messrs. Fabronius, 
Gurney & Son, are now engaged in executing a 
chromo-lithograpb, which promises to be one of much 
excellence, and will be exhibited in the gallery at Gur- 
ney’s about the first of December, together with the 
original painting. 

Mr. E. J. Kuntze is engaged in modeling a life-size 
statue of “Psyche,” to be executed, we believe in 
marble, 











OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Tue manifesto of Disraeli has been followed 
by the address ot Gladstone, The difference of the two 
in style and conception is striking. The one appeals 
to generel principles of State craft, the other addresses 
the particular questions at issue. Gladstone’s cry for 
the hustings is the disestablishment of the Irish 





| Chureh, which the Commirgion on it has already pro- 
| posed to cut down to @ skeleton, getrepchmdnt on 
| account of the deficits of revenue and excess of 
| $15,000,000 expenditore. “Economy” forthe Empire 
avd “NoChurch” for Ireland is the pith of the whole. 
Disraeli’s gives the history of the Reform Bill, and 


much to boast of as a practical or logical reform. The 
whole is a political thimble-rig, and the proof is, that 
the large constituencies are puzzled how to vote, as, 
where there are four members and esch elector has 
three votes, it requires an alcebraical preblem to work 
out bow the votes are to be distributed #0 as to return 

| the “ right map.”’ 
The “compound householder” has dissppeared, 


vieve de Brabant,” and ending with any melodrama of | and the lodger is marked with the semblance of a vote- 


the struggles of faction over the measure. But it is not 


A more complex, unwieldy piece of machinery for 
election was never devised by the ignorance or faction 
of any legisiative body. It will never be continued. But, 
as I said before, the objett is always to limit the con- 
stituency, keep back the vote, render the Pariiament 
virtually inaccessible to all but men of wealih, and 
quiet the timidity of the middle classes. Already thet 
class deems the measure too democratic, 

The elections are geiting ready, the candidates ad. 
dressing the various constituencies. Some of the popu- 
lar leaders are “nowhere” in the Metropolitan bo- 
roughs—Mills and Hughes are weak in their holdings, 
aud Hughes has gone to Frome. 

The Whig party bas no doubt lost ground in London, 
and either more advanced Liberals—the Radical wing 
ot the body—or some Conservatives wil! obtain seats, 

Sir H. Rawlinson has gota seat in the Council of In- 
dis—the eppointment is worth $8,000 year. Rawlin- 
son is the great cuneiform scholar, and has a good 
knowledge of Indian affairs, He was member for 
Frome, but became one of the “ Tea Party” that was 
disposed to throw Gladstone over on tiie Reform ques- 
tion. He is wanted, it appears, for Indian policy, as the 
days of ** do nothingism ” have come to an end. 

The Khan of Bokhara has died, not without suspicion 
of poison, atter unsuccesstully resisting the Russians, 
His son, @ lad of sixteen, is the boy vassal of Russia, 
Disturbances, as a matiter of course, are breaking out 
on the northwestern frontier, and Cabul must be either 
annexed or subsidied. The fal) of Circassia was the pre- 
lude to the loss of India. No one saw it or cared 
about it. 

Some time ago the police made a raid on obscene 
publications, and committed some 60.000 of them to 
the flames. It might be supposed that the feculent 
stock was exhausted, but Holjwell street, the head- 
quarters of the sellers of the article, is as wel) furnished 
as ever with the noxious trash. 

An eccentric individual called Amelia, Countess of 
Derwentwater, who laid claim to a dilapidated ancestral 
rain called Dilston Castle, has been ejecied by one 
Gray, the representative of Greenwich Hospital, to 
which the estates belopy, by the attainder of the Der- 
wentwaters. The cou: tess, sword in hand, and iv 
“ Ausirian costume,” remains camped in the vicinity 
with her small array of followers. The agent of Green- 
wich Hospital has encamped also, avd used all per- 
suasive means to eject the intruder. How long the 
farce will last depends upon the constitution of the 
countess, whose cuurage can only be cooled by rheum- 
atism or fever. The sheriff seems unable to do any- 
thing in the matter, even to raise the “ posse comitatus,” 

Reverdy Johnson has been well received, aud will, no 

doubt, be able to do more with the Conservative admin- 
istration th:n any future Liberal ones. The Liberals 
are not so disposed to giving in on the question of the 
acknowledgment of belligerent rights being wrong. 
whatever views they may take as to the compensation, 
It would also strengthen the present Government to be 
able to open their annual programme with a setilement 
of the difficulty with “our American cousins.” The 
rights of citizenship also require consideration, as 
otherwise, a number of wolves in sheep’s clothin 
might stalk about under the protection of the Stars an 
Stripes. At the same time the courts can have no right 
to try any naiuralzed American citizen for acts or 
words which bave passed out of itsjurisdiction. The 
question lies close to the surface—Is the British subject, 
who bas become a naturalized citizen, a subject or 
alien when he returns home? Can he, in the ch:uracter 
ot alien, carry on private war, and, in the gacb of a 
subject, inherit pore demand redress, and realize 
the full protection of both States, without responsi- 
bility to either? The man must be either the one or 
the other. E’even Mormon missionaries, who applied 
to see the arsenal at Woolwich, were told, the other day, 
they could not be admitted, as they were not British 
subjects. To what nationality they belonged does not 
appear; neither does their purpose. 
The Irish emigration has decreased, and threatens to 
decrease siill more. The emigrants by no means con- 
sisted of the destitute classes, and the necessity for 
emigration has lessened. This decrease of emigration 
from Ireland, and increase from Germany, will affect 
the United States at a future period. In Dublin, 
Tietzens, the singer, has received a triumphant ova- 
tion; and, after a farewell song of the “ Last Rose of 
Summer,” was drawn in triumpb, in ber carriage, by 
the people to ber hotel. 

In foreign affsirs, the matter of greatest interest is 
the Spanish revolution. The new Spanish government 
is, indeed, provisionally arranged, and for the moment 
a republic is the order of the day; but the Spaniards 
wanta king, and will find it rather difficult to obtain one. 
A ieeler has been thrown out for Prince Alfred, the 
Duke of Edinburgh, and with him the dotation of 
Gibraltar. If the proposition is not at once indienantly 
rejected, Gibraltar will iollow Corfu, and another hmb 
be lopped off the British Empire. » The Duke of Edin- 
burgh is, of course, a Protestant, and, a6 such, unsuit- 
able for a purely Roman Catholic nation; but Spain 
would probably be sooner or later the gainer, as the Eu- 
ropean monarchs welk in and out to the piping of the 
revolution, The mere mention of the idea is grave— 
the surrender of Gibraltar would place the keys of the 
Mediterranean in the hands of a weak power, and show 
that the whole Spanish revolution was a diplomatic 
card to sever that possession trom England, If Spain 
pleads that Gibraltar geograpbical'y telongs to Spain, 
oy the same rule Cuba belongs to the United States. It 
is not the first time that the cession of Gibraltar hag 
been mooted. There have been rumors in the journals 
that Cuba has declared itself independent; at all events, 
it has not proncunced. Whether the Duke of Edin- 
burgh wants a crown or not is uncertain, It is not the 
first time be has been set down as a candidate, and 
some thought his voyage to Australia was with that 
view, but that the events which there happened were 
disappointing. He was no doubt popular with some 
classes in Australia, 

France is uneasy. Prussia has annexed Baden, and 
Denmark is trying to reopen the old grievance of her 
losses in Holstein and Schleswiok, and refers to the 
treaty of Prague. France shows signs of dabbling in 
these troubled waters, Spain has probably deranged 
combinations, and France will have enough to do io 
control the Latin races for the present, 

Ita'y has made a treaty with the King of Siam, but such 
treaties are more for show than uhe, The great object 
of ltsly should be to increase her commerce, regulate 
ber finances, improve her administration conformably 
to local wants, suppress brigondage, curtail her bur- 
densome civil administration, adopt a cheap, and 

neither onerous nor unwilling system of military or. 

! ganization, above all, keep quiet from aggreasive pro- 
clivities beyond her strength, and endcavor to create 
@ nayy sufficient for the ordinary protection of her 
coast, These home matters are a pretty large bill of 
fare, enough to gorge the appetite of the best statesmen 
she can produce. 

The Pope’s Gcumenical Council is to assemble next 
year. He has addressed two Allocutions, one to the 
Greek churches ofthe East, some of which may not be 
unwilling to attend his bebests, especially that part of 
Eastern Christianity which ts not in relation with or un- 
dertbe Russian church, The other Allocution is to the 
Protestants, who are inyited to attend in a fashion, 
None, of «ourse, wil, except some flery controver- 
sial spirits should take up the glove. The Pape, who, 
aiter gil, is a power not to be despised, wants to become 
again a kind ot arbiter of nations, but there is little 
chance of his succeeding. It would be as feasible to 
revive the Delphic Oracle. Ambitious monarchs no 
longer fear the thunders of the Vatican, and heretical 
people care little whether they are heard left or right. 


GRADUATE AND STUDENT, 


To roox at the picture is to read the story 
that ii tells. The face of the detected criminal, who is 
being led to prison, reveals in his hardened features a 
career of lawlessness ; the lineaments of the lad who, 
cigar in band, stands mockingly at the threshold, as 





plainly show Ais early familiarity with vice. That boy 





is marked for a life of debauchery and villainy ; and 
in 4iie streets of tue great city, in the slums that he 
frequents, in his home, if he have one, he bas been 
educated to antagonism with society. His tate is fore- 
shadowed by that.of the older ruffian, who is treading 
the way that he has often trod before, to a cell in the 
city prison. 

The artist has completed his picture with the urchin 
who stands grinning in his rags—a true type of the 
reckless childhood of a metropoliten gamin—end in 
the weary, sickly, but vice tainted visige of the girl in 
the background, who, with the negiected child on her 
arm, is gazing with stupid enjoyment at the scene. 








HOME LIFE OF CENERAL GRANT. 

Tux time, it will be acknowledged, is well 
chosen for the publication of our illustrations of the 
Home Life of Generali Grant. Those domestic scenes, 
possessing now so much interest for Americans and for 
all the civilized world, were faithfully sketched by our 
artist at Galena, on the eve of the great election, Not- 
withstanding the prominent position of General Grant 
in that struggle for political supremacy, the hero of the 
hour pursued his daily avocations in that far-off home 
in Lilinois, as calmly as if nothing of unusual import. 
ance were transpiring, as calmly, ‘et us say, a8 upon 
the battlefield he marked the way of his legions to 
victory. 

General Grant lives at Ga’ena in a plain and unpre- 
tentious style, in a small, but comfortable house, 
which, 1n rainy weather, is almost as difficult of access 
as a ditch-defended redoubt. He spends most of his 
time in smoking, reading, and driving out occasionally, 
He has with him his wife and two children, Jesse and 
Nellie. Mrs. Grant’s father resides with his son-in- 
law, and Generals Badeau and Comstock form a part 
of his household. The General spends the forenoon 
in bis library. Here he receives visiiors and aitends to 
his correspondence; General Comstock generally reads 
the letters, while General Badeau writes orders. Over 
the lounge in the library hangs the Generai’s coat-of- 
arms, with “Stand fast!" for its motio. 

At two o’clock the family dine, and after dinner 
generally epjoy a drive in the surrounding country. 
Every evening there is a gathering around the fire- 
side in the parlor. A colored servant, named Addison 
Holmes, waits upon the household, ushers in visitors, 
and makes himself generally useful, : 

Such is the home-life of the great Captain of the age, 
as illustrated in our sketches. There is not much 
dramatic effect about it ; but in its simplicity, ite quiet 
dignity, its unostentation, it appeals to the admiration 
and respect of the American people more forcibly than 
would the pomp and circumstance of kings. 

The personages in our picture of the Fireside Circle 
may be thus described: The gentleman with specta- 
cles standing on the left is General Badeau. General 
Comstock is seated near him. A visitor sits opposite, 
Miss Nellie Jeans on her mother’s chair. Jesse sits on 
a stool at her feet. The old gentleman in the easy-chair 
to the right is General Dent, and General Grant stands 
leaning on the mentel, smoking. 

Our artist will remain with General Grant until the 
latter leaves Galena for Washington; and we shall pub- 
lish many interesting pictures of the country’s chosen 
chief, in connection with his domestic lite and the 
great election. 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


War is a colt like an egg? 
fit for use until it is coon Because it is not 


FasHIonaBLE young lady, detaching her 
hair before retiring— What dre 
we have shuffled off this mortal coll — 


Waar is the difference between a vhoto- 


grapher and the hooping cough? Theo akes 
similes, and the other sick families, or - 


A rapy in Paris becoming exasperated at an 
editor, challenged him; he accepted the challenge, and 
exasperated the lady still more py naming as 
the weapons. 


** My character," said a statesman, who had 
cleared himself from a charge ot jobbery—* my char- 
~ sir, ja like my boots—all the brighter for black- 


An American, while breakfasting at an Eng- 
lish tavern, astonighed the waiter by requesting bim ito 
vi coffee out into the yara pump the water out 


Waar is the difference between Charles Kean 
and Jonah ? 

Charlies Kean was brought up at Eaton, and Jonah 
was eaten and brought up. 


CrrTatn young rascals of the Hague havin 
amused themselves by throwing mud at well-dresse 
people on the promenade, the superintendent of police 
issued a request that “‘respectabie citizens wea> their 
ping garments, in order to remove ali cause of 
offense. 


A roune lady having given a gentleman, 
who was pot very remarkable tor his taste in dress, a 
playful slap on the face, he called out: 

“You have made my eye smart.” 

“Indeed!” seid she, “Well, I am happy to have 
been the cause of making something smart about you” 


A sew and enterprising paper advertises 
thus: “Run Awey—A hired man, vamed John; his 
nose turned up five feet eight inch+s high, and had on 
@ pair of corduroy panis, much worn.” 

How that nose uwust have looked, dressed up in cor- 
duroy pants | 


Gronce: I was sorry to hear that you had 
broken your arm, I suppose it pained you awfully, 
didn’t it 2” 

Frank (with much feeling): “It wasn’t the pain, old 
boy, oh, no! it was being deprived of carrying my 
hands in my pockets which broke me down,” 


A Joun Bortz, conversing with an Indian, 
asked him & he knew that the sun never set in the 
Queen's dominion. 

“No,” said the Indian, 

“Do you know the reason why ?” asked John, 

“Beoause God is atrsid to trust an Eoglishman in 
the dark,” was the savage’s reply. 


“Wet, boy, what are you to be done to?” 

“Hanged, mother,” replied the son. 

“ Well,” rejoined the mother, “ be a good boy, ard 
don’t be hanged in your best clothes, but let me bave 
them; I guess I bad better tase your new waistcoat 
with me now, because I can make myself some good 
thick stockinga trom it.” 


A Scorca minister, in visiting some mem- 
bers of nis flock, came to the door of a house where his 
gentie tapping could not be heard for the noise of the 
contention within, Atter waitng a litle, he opened 
the door and walked im, saying im an authoritative 
voice: 

“J should like to know who is the bead of this 
house ?” 

“ Weel, sir,” said the husband and father, “if ye sit 
doon & wee, we may be abie to tell ye, for we're just 
trying to settle that point,” 
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THE REVOLUTION IN SPAIN—TH® IRONCLAD STEAMSHIP VICTORIA SUMMONING CORUNNA 
TO SURRENDER TO THE INSURGENTS. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN SPAIN--SCENE BEFORE THE OFFICE OF THE MINISTER OF PUBLIC WORKS, 
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A GROUP IN DUTCH GUIANA CATCHING BIRDS AT WIGHT IN ITALY. 
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ADMIRAL JUAN TOPETE, MINISTER OF MARINE 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
EUROPEAN PRESS. 

The Revolution in Spain —Our Pictures of 

the Insurrection. 

We give tour'pictures of events connected with the de- 
thr t of Isabella of Spain. The revolution, involving 
political results of extraordinary importance, has been accom- 
plished with so little bloodshed, so rapidly and so thoroughly, 
that the civilized world cannot refrain from applauding the 
popular movement that has so suddenly awakened an old and 
wornout nationality from its lethargy. Already the Great 
Powers of Europe, and our own Government, have signified 
their disposition to accept the new order of affairs in Spain, 
and the spirit of Progress will await with anxiety to discover 
how real and lasting may be the sentiment that has inspired 
this revolution. The insurgents have, certainly, exhibited 
great moderation, and, in that respect, have disarmed the 
criticism of their enemies. Immediately after the first out- 
break in Cadiz, the vessels of the fleet proceeded to various 
parts of the coast, and invited the leading towns to join in 
the revolt. In several instances they surrendered; but at 
Corunns, before which the ironclad frigate Victoria made 
its appearance, the rising at first hung fire. The authorities 
refused to comply with the demand of the commander of 
the frigate that the place should surrender, whereupon the 
vessel withdrew. This was on the 234 ult.; but a change of 
sentiment speedily occurred, for on the 25th, Corunna, 
Zamora, Orense, Nigo, and Ponte Vedra had risen. The battle 
that was fought in the streets of Alicante, around the theatre, 
and the tumultuous scenes at Madrid, in front of the office of 
the Minister of Public Works, are represented in our engrav- 
ings; but the wonder is, that we bave so littie to illustrate in 
the way of armed collisions, at the close of a revolutionary 
campaign fraught with such grand q At Barcel 

the insurgents amused themselves by making a bonfire of an 

old hulk at anchor in the harbor, and some other scenes of 

violence were enacted, that the excitement and exaltation of 
the populace may well excuse ; but, altogether, the people of 

Spain have given a splendid example to those nationalities 

that desire to effect a change for the better in their political 

existence. 

The Imperial Castle at Pau, France, the 
Present Residence of Ex-Queen Isabella, of 
Spain. 

Isabella, ex-Queen of Spain, is now residing in the Imperial 
chatcau at Pau, where every preparation has been made for 











FRANCISCO SERRANO, PRESIDENT OF THE FROVISIONAL GOVEEN MENT. 


RPortraite of the Ineedin:s Men of the Mevolution im Spaiz.—seF Pace 1%. 


the reception of herself, 
her family, and suite. The 
place is a splendid resi 
dence. A prefect of the 
palace of the Tuileries, 
employés, and a number 
of servants belonging to 
the Emperor’s household, 
perform the service of the 
chateau of Pau, in all res- 
pects similar to that of the 
imperial residence in Pa- 
ris. The town is beauti- 
fully situated, and has ex- 
cellent promenades. It 
was the capital of the old 
province of Bearn, and 
Henry IV. of France was 
born in its ancient royal 
castle, now occupied by 
Isabella. Pau is also the 
birthplace of General Ber- 
nadotte, afterward King of 
Sweden. The ex-Queen 
now lives a secluded life, 
and spends the most of 
her time in the small 
apartments on the first 
floor of the chateau. 


The New St. Pan- 
cras (Midland ) 
Railway Termi- 
nus, Euston 
Road, London. 

One of the largest rail- 
way stations ever built, 
and the largest area in 
the world ever covered in 
by a single roof, was 
thrown open to the public 

on Thursday, October 1. 

This structure is the ter- 

minus of the Great Mid- 

land Railway, and is lo- 





GENERAL JUAN PRIM, MINISTER OF WAR. 


cated on the Euston Road, 
London. It consists of a 
huge iron and glass shed, 
700 feet in length, 100 feet 
in height, and 240 feet in 
width. Instead of erect 
ing massive walls for the 
support of the roof, it is 
made to spring directly 
from the ground, the 
space between the princi- 
pal arches, twenty-five in 
number, being walled up 
more as a matter of orna- 
ment than of use. The 
weight of each of the prin- 
cipal arches is 50 tons. 
Beneath the station is an 
extensive range of cellar- 
age, an d still further down 
in the ground are the Fleet 
Sewer, and a branch of 
the Underground Reail- 


way. 


Dutch Guiana— 
Women, Sol- 
diers, Laborers, 
and Policemen. 

The Caribs of Guiava do 
not at all resemble the red 
men of North America- 

Neither should they be 

confounded with the indi 

genous race that form the 
base of the rural popular 
tion of Mexico and Peru. 

In the latter countries, be- 

sides the testim onyof writ- 

ings that date from the 
conquest, the ruins of gi- 
gantic monuments are 
still there to attest that 
people far advanced in civ- 
flization dwelt there. No 








GENERAL LA TORRE. 


thing of the kind in Guiana. The Caribe there are the same 
as were their ancestors. In the recesses of their deep forests 
they live by the chase, But in Guiana the Caribe are much 
less unsociable than in other countries where they are found. 
The government, with a very few soldiers and a small police 
force, keeps them in perfect order. The natives are free to 
come and go into settlements like the foreign inhabitants, and 
they are often to be seen in company with the soldiers, and 
with the groups of women, laborers and policemen, as repre- 
sented in our engraving. 
Bird-Catching at Night in Italy. 

Our engraving represents a singular method of catching 
birds practiced in Italy, chiefly in the vicinity of Naples, 
Imagine the frame of an enormous umbrella attached per- 
pendicularly to a large stick. This frame is composed of, light 
switches forming radii, to which is attached a silken net- 
work, rather loose and covered with glue. In the centre is 
fixed a lamp fed with rags and’grease. When the 
is finished, it resembles one of those immense spider-webs 
that are sometimes seen in the woods. Into the web so con- 
structed the birds, attracted by the glare of the flaming rags, 
fly headlong, and are caught by the strong glue. The hun- 
ters, armed with sticks, strike them down as they flutter help- 
lessly in the silken meshes. } 








Exrnaorprnary Recovery or Speecu.—The Jour- 
nal des Pyrenes Orientale says: “ An incident bas just occurred 
at La Manére of so extraordinary a nature that we would hes- 
itate to publish it, if we had not heard it related by the person 
whom it principally concerns. Some days back, five young 
men of the neighborhood went to bathe in a pool of smali 
extent, but nearly twenty feet deep and fed by a mountain tor- 
rent, The first to plunge in, Hippolyte Serre, swam safely 
across, and was seated on the opposite bank, where he sat 
watching « companion named Coll, who had followed him. 
The latter, who had been deaf and dumb since a very serious 
illness, brought on five years back by a disappointment in 
love, had reached the middle of the water, where he was seen 


where he was helped out by the others. Coll had no sooner 
recovered his senses than he exclaimed, ‘Mon Dieu! Sainte 
Vierge du Coral! Hippolyte, you have saved me!” ‘The 
shock had in fact restored to him his speech, of which an 
emotion had previously deprived him.” . 
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THE MUSIC OF THE SPHERES. 


Hast thou not heard it, the universal music? 
The throbbing harmony, the old eternal 
rhyme? 
In the wild billows roaring, 
In the mad torrent pouring, 
And keeping with the stars its beat and 
march sublime? 
Hast thou not heard it when the night was 
silent, 
And nothing stirred but winds amid the trees, 
And the star-orbits, strings of harps celestial, 
Seemed quivering to the rush of melodies? 


If in thy soul there pulse not some faint respon- 
sive echo 
Of that supernal everlasting hymn, 
Thou’rt of the low earth, lowly, 
Or livest life unholy, 
Or dullest spiritual sense by carnal grossness 


dim. 
Hear it, O Poet, hear it! O Preacher, give it 
welcome! 
O Loving heart, receive it, deep in thine in- 
most core, 
The harmony of Angels, Glory, for ever Glory, 
Glory m4 Peace and Joy, and Love for ever- 
more 








VIERGI E. 


BY MARIO UCHARD. 


xv. 

I swat not attempt to describe the confusion 
of my thoughts when I leit Sir Clarence. I was 
overcome by the constraifit I had imposed on my- 
self in order to remain calm and not change the 
conversation into a violent quarrel between rivals. 
The idea that Viergie might be taken from me, 
came upon me like some unforeseen disaster. I 
had gone to Sir Clarence with the conviction that 
the information I had to give him would at once 
make him withdraw his proposal, and it was with 
extreme astonisiment, and secret humiliation, 
that I only found in him a feeling of pride in being 
able to repair the injustice that fate had inflicted 
on Viergie. There was, however, no reason for 
hesitation after such a sincere deciaration on his 
part. 


I conveyed Sir Clarence’s message to the mar- 
chioness, and then strolled into the park in order 
to calm my agitation. 

One thought distracted my mind, and I asked 
myself who was the mos‘ insane, Sir Clarence or 
I? For the first time I realized the truth of this 
strange situation, on which the recollection of the 
past weighed in spite of myself; for the first time 
Iwas compelled to regard Viergie no longer as 
the daughter of La Mariasse, This girl whom I 
had met in rags, and whom Marulas wished to 
give up to me, had been made by Sir Clarence’s 
offer the equal of Genevieve. Some one could 
marry Viergie, then! I lovedher, and I fancied 
she loved me, and I bad repulsed that love, which 
had been offered to me in all its artless passion. 

Iarrived late at La Morniere the next morning, 
and learned on reaching there that Sir Clarence 
had left. At the first word my aunt uttered, I 
comprehended that she had told all to Viergie. 
I questioned her with a glance; she made a sign 
to me to be discreet. 

“T hope things are going on well,” she added, 
in a whisper, at the same time smiling. 

This blow went straight to my heart, but I had 
strength enough to conceal it, Viergie was atthe 
piano with Genevieve, taking her music-lesson. 
I thought there was an u | expression of ani- 
mation in her face. My eyes met hers, and I sur- 
prised a gloomy, penetrating gleam, which went to 
the depth of my soul. I felt that in this lightning 
glance she scrutinized my most secret thought. 
Asmile of pity moved her lips. ; 

In a moment or two my aunt went and sat on 
the balcony. I followed her. 

“Well,” said I, ‘what have you done about 
Sir Clarence ?” 

“ He took leave of us yesterday evening, in order 
to spare Viergie the embarrassment of bidding 
her adieu,” 

“You have spoken to Viergie?” 

**Yes ; and, between ourselves, I think she sus- 
pected Sir Clarence’s feelings toward her.” 

“What did she say ?” 

**We had quite a long conversation. I did not 
make her a direct proposition. I first interro- 
gated her as indifferently as I could as to what 
she thought of Genevieve’s cousin. You know 
how difficult it is to read the heart; yet, from the 
flattering opinion she expressed concerning him, 
I fancy she at least likes him very much, which 
augurs weil, After ascertaining this fact, I turned 
the conversation to her future, expressing the 
great desire I feel to see her happy, and assuring 
her that I would leave her free to choose as her 
heart might dictate. I then told her of Sir Clar. 
ence’s proposal. If you had seen her astonish- 
ment and Ler emotion, you would have scarcely 

dit! *Sir Clarence asks me to be his 
wife’ ahe exclaimed, as if she could not real- 
ize it” 

* And she loves him ?” I exclaimed, with a sink- 
ing heart ; “‘and has accepted him!” 

“*] did not press her on that point; on the con- 
trary, I told her to question her heart before 
replying, but from the joy she evinced, it is easy 
to divine what her answer will be,” 

I listened in consternation. My aunt, indulging 
in the hope of such unexpected happiness, en- 
larged on a thousand projects. Was it not, in 
fact, a consolation for the agony she had endured, 
and the doubis that racked her mind, that this 
unhoped-for marriage would release her from all 
alarm on account of Gerevieve? Lady Clarence 
O’Brien, whatever might be her birth, would pos- 
sess rank, family, and an envied fortune, What 
a sudden change, and what a dream! 





*“By-the-by,” added my aunt, “I must tell you 
that Viergie asked me whether you knew of Sir 
Clarence’s proposal, I did not conceal from her 
that I had solicited your advice.” 

The music-lesson finished, Genevieve informed 
me that they were going to take a run in the 
woods. In a few minutes they appeared in their 
riding-habits; the horses were brought round, 
and we started off. It was impossible for me to 
have a conversation with Viergie during the ride. 
I judged from the mysterious whisperings be- 
tween her and Genevieve that the latter had been 
taken into her confidence. On reaching the Cross 
of Saint-Honorat, after a long gallop, we stopped. 
to breathe our horses, 

“Viergie,” said Genevieve, laughing, “look 
well at this place—it was here, three months ago, 
that I first met my cousin, Jean de Chazol, just as 
he was about to shoot me.” 

“Indeed !” returned Viergie; “ was it on that 
day that you met for the first time? Well, look 
at that bush at the angle of the rock : it was there 
that I was hidden.” 

This necessitated an explanation of the mys- 
tery to Genevieve, and I told her of my first meet- 
ing with Viergie. 

“ How strange!” said my cousin. ‘‘ Who could 
have then foreseen that we should in three 
months all three be in the same spot together, 
such friends as we are ?” 

It was indeed a strange adventure, and so many 
events had intervened, that, looking at Viergie 
now, so elegant and haughty-looking in her rid- 
ing-dress, it required a great effort to recall to 
mind that goat-tender in rags, which concealed, 
like the fairy legend, the legitimate title of mar- 
chioness, an immense fortune, and who was the 
daughter of my father’s sister. But my heart was 
too full at that moment to think of the singular 
events that followed. I had only one thought, 
namely, of the love that had taken possession of 
my existence. I realized that she was lost to me 
forever, if she gave herself to Sir Clarence. 

Irritated by seeing her so happy and animated 
during the ride, when a bitler sadness had taken 
possession of me, I felt overcome by impotent 
rage. Her face was radiant like one inspired. I 
was blinded by her glance, and reflected that I 
had wounded her too cruelly to hope anything 
from her. 

Just as we were crossing a clearing, we found 
the road obstructed by some newly-felled trees. 

** Genevieve,” said Viergie, ‘let us leap over it.” 

** Oh, no! it is impossible |” replied Genevieve ; 
‘our dresses would catch in the branches.” 

“*Pshaw! coward! you will see how easy it is!” 

No, no, youshall not do that!” said I, quickly. 

**You need not follow me unless you like,” said 
she, gathering her reins together, ready to push 
her horse forward. 

Frightened by her extreme hardihood, I threw 
myself between her and the obstacle. 

*Viergie, you shall not commit this folly,” 
said I. 

** And why not, pray?” she asked, in a haughty 
tone. 

** Because I forbid it!” I exclaimed, furious. 

At these words she raised her head quickly and 
looked me straight in the face, surprised to re- 
ceive an order from me; then, meeting my eyes, 
she grew pale and turned away, letting her reins 
fall on her horse’s neck. 

“Very well, [ obey you,” she said, in a tone 
showing both irritation and emotion. 

Durfng the rest of our ride she did not address 
another word to me ; through her bursts of gayety 
I detected a thoughtfulness, as if the incident in 
the clearing had awakened suddenly some combat 
in her soul. 

Toward evening, my aunt remaining in the 
drawing-room, I went out to smoke a cigar, Lost 
in my thoughts, I had mechanically directed my 
steps ioward the arbor, and found myself on the 
bank of the river. Sitting down there, I saw on 
the opposite side the miserable hut, which recalled 
to my mind all the strange past. I tried to re- 
member the particulars of my visit there, La Ma- 
riasse’s face, and the poor girl who lived there in 
the midst of misery ; but I found that this meet- 
ing left on me only the impression of a dream. 
Who would have said then that in three months’ 
time I should return to that place agitated by 
fierce love, waiting for the moment to implore 
Viergie, the mistress of my soul, not to desert me? 

I was plunged in these crue] thoughts, when I 
heard behind me the sound of footsteps on the 
dry leaves, and Viergie stood before me. 

** What, is it you?” said |, giving a start. 

**Yes; I left the marchioness with Genevieve 
and André.” 

* Are you not well?” I asked, trying to conceal 
the emotion betrayed by my voice. 

*T made an excuse of a headache to leave the 
drawing-room ; but it was to find you, for I must 
speak to you.” 

I was so agitated that I could not utter a word. 
We were silent for a few moments. 

* Yes, I must speak to you,” sbe answered, ina 
resoluie tone. “The time has come which must 
decide whether we are to be friends or implacable 
enemies. I must free myself from an influence 
which weighs on all my thoughts. I must break 
this invisible bond which the past has caused to 
exist between us, in order that I may dispose of 
myself without dread of my recollections—or of 
you. ” 

“Dread of me !” 

“Oh! I am quite aware that one day you pro- 
tested that your affection was sincere,” she re- 
sumed, with haughty irony. ‘‘I must do you 
that justice ; but now I want something more than 
| commonplace, hackneyed expression. Whatever 
I may do, you exercise an authority over me that 
annoys me. You must tell me if I am free to 
accept Sir Clarence.” 

It was a most singular thing that this language 
| of Viergie’s confessing my inexplicable right over 
| her actions and her future did not astonish me at 
all, One word alone reached my heart: it was 
Sir C.arence’s name, 








“You love him then?” I exclaimed. 

“T don’t know whether I love him or not, but I 
do know that he has inspired me with the deepest 
feeling of gratitude that it is possible for me to 
experience, for he has raised me in my own eyes, 
by teaching me that I am not unworthy the love 
of an honest man, however high his rank may be.” 

“And if I told you to accept him, you would 
marry him with joy ?” 

**T would marry him,” she replied, in the same 
calm tone. 

**And you would be happy ?” 

“TI would marry him—don’t ask me any fur- 
ther.” 

I felt all my blood fly to my brain. I scarcely 
knew how to express my ideas—I was stunned. 

**You believe me, then, to be without soul and 
without heart !”’ she resumed, in a vehement tone. 
“Do you not understand that, in spite of the 
affection bestowed upon me, and which I seek to 
deserve, that I am alone, isolated, because in my ’ 
case there is a bitter past that mingles with the 
present, and whispers unpleasant thoughts to me— 
that in my hours of solitude I feel that the ten- 
derness of her whom I am told is my mother has 
no deep roots—that I am only a stranger here, 
received through charity? What am I to you, for 
instance? A girl whom you found with bare feet in 
the fields, and on whom you bestowed your charity 
as you would on any other indigent beggar, and 
whom you would not have for a mistress when she 
was offered to you for sale?” 

“* Viergie, what are you saying ?” 

“T am speaking the truth. Iam one of those 
unfortunate wretches whom misery throws into 
the gulf—you knew it well; but what you would 
not see,” she added, in a trembling voice, “ was, 
that in the midst of that misery, there was a soul 
that gave itself to you, like a slave ready to serve 
its God--that you had become my sole thought, 
my very life.” 

*You love me, then!” I exclaimed, blinded by 
hope. “ Viergie, is it true ?” 

“What matters that now?” she returned, in 
an icy tone; “‘it is too late for you to speak in 
this manner. You were the first man who treated 
me without boldness. Ihad never seen any one 
in the world who could compare to you. You 
saved me from drowning, and I would have been 
your servant had you allowed me, Let us dismiss 
this time, now so far distant from us. You were 
once my benefactor, my protector; it is for this 
reason that I recognize your authority over my 
future at this grave crisis of my life. You have 
often told me that I know nothing of the world 
or its conventional laws. It is therefore my duty 
to ask you, if, after what has passed between us, 
I am worthy of the love offered me; if I can ac- 
cept, without acting dishonorably, a man of honor 
who trusts in my honesty? I would not marry 
Sir Clarence without confessing that I had spent 
almost a whole night alone in your company, in 
your house, were it not from the respect I feel 
for the Marchioness de Senozan. And yet, per- 
haps, the principles which govern you decide 
that this fact humiliates me to the condition of 
the lowest, groveling creature that exists.” 

“On my honor, Viergie,” I returned, much 
moved, “there is no young girl, living, purer than 
you are, or more deserving of respect.” 

She raised her eyes and fixed them on me, as 
if she doubted the truth of this statement. 

“Take care,” said she. “I want you to tell me 
the strict truth.” 

**On my honor, whatever might have been the 
peril your misfortunes brought upon you, you 
have nothing in the world with which to reproach 
yourself.” 

ae do you say ? then why do you despise 
me ?” 

**T despise you ?” 

* How can I otherwise explain your conduct—if 
it is not contempt that actuates you ?” said she, 
in a tone betraying much emotion. “It must be 
this, or that you love me.” 

* Viergie,” said I, with a beating heart, ‘‘ what 
are you saying ?” 

**You love me,” she repeated, “and you have 
not the strength to fly from me, nor the courage 
to make me your wife! It must be that I possess 
some moral deformity, of which I am not con- 
scious, and which Sir Clarence has not remarked. 
You know that I have too much pride for you to 
believe that there is a shadow of reproach or re- 

gret in the words I utter. You think, as I do-it 
is too late. Can any one tell why he loves or why 
he hates? No, we have nothing with which to 
reproach ourselves, if we have suffered one 
by the other; but since I have lived amongst 
you, I have learned scruples of which I knew 
nothivg, and my heart is too full of gratitude for 
Sir Clarence’s generosity, not to act honorably 
toward him. I would proudly accept his name 
without remorse for even an imaginary fault, I 
can only repay his noble confidence by going to 
him pure of all suspicion. You alone can reveal 
the truth to me, I cannot insult you by suppos- 
ing that my poverty was in your eyes a sufficient 
cause for estrangement, I must, therefore, be- 
lieve, and it terrifies me, that there is something 
unworthy about me of which I am ignorant, 
some stain imprinted on my life, and I demand 
from you the truth. Tell me, then, plainly and 
truly, if he would dare to again ofier me his name 
after learning what has passed between us ?” 

On hearing this scrupulous honesty, so superb 
in its humility, I felt myself mean and narrow- 
minded, 

“ Viergie!” I exclaimed, “Iam a fool, I adore 
you! and the torment of my life will be that I 
misunderstood you.” 

At these words she uttered a cry—a cry of pain 
—and placed her hand over her heart, as if I had 
reopened a cicatrized wound ; but she recovered 
hervelf almost immediately, by a strong effort of 
her will. 

“You are mistaken” said she, haughtily; “I 
cannot be your mistress, and it is my sister Gene- 
vieve who bears the name of Senozan.” 


“Yes,” 1 returned, “crush me, for I deserve 


that cruel insult. At least listen to me, for it is 
true that Llove yon. i acknowledge that I have 
been trying to battle against my heart, Bewild- 
ered by the stupid prejudices of the world, 
troubled by the reminiscences you have just 
evoked, I made your past misfortune and misery 
a crime, when they ought to have absolved you in 
my eyes. I have been blind, for I did not undes- 
stand you; or, rather, I have been a coward, since 
I recoiled before the happiness offered to me; 
but, Viergie, you have allowed words to escapo 
you, which likewise unvail your soul. You have 
loved me—you cannot deny it ; it is my last hope, 
for we have both suffered too much from mis- 
understanding our hearts, not to be sincere at this 
moment. In the name of our future happiness, 
which, perhaps, you are about to decide with a 
word, pay no attention to past resentment, 
What matters our pride and our vain struggles 
against fatality, if 1 love you, and you love me ?” 

**On your honor,” said she, with a bitter smile, 
aud fixing her eyes on mine, “‘ would you have 
addressed this language to me to-day if Sir 
Clarence had not offered me his hand yesterday ?” 

This implacable question fell like ice on my 
heart, and pierced me like a dagger. 

“On my honor,” I exclaimed, “I will kill Sir 
Clarence, if you love him.” 

She started at these words, and I blushed for 
my violence, 

‘Forgive me! forgive me!” I pleaded; “but 
do you not see that my reason is wandering at the 
thought of losing you? Viergie, I abjure my 
error and supplicate you. Forget the past, and 
give me your hand.” 

She remained motionless, as if absorbed by her 
thoughts, 

“Forget!” she said, at last; “‘whyso? Yes, 
I loved you; but how do I know if I love you 
still?” 

** Viergie!” 

* We are to be sincere, you say ; but are you so 
toward yourself? You have not told the whole of 
your thoughts. I understand what frightens you, 
and believe in it, for 1 am sometimes frightened 
at it myself. I have not been brought up like 
Genevieve, and, in spite of ali my efforts, [ remain 
wild and untamed in the midst of my new life. I 
am a rebel to your fecli:gs and ideas. [ can 
marry Sir Clarence from a feeling of gratitude. 
I should entertain for him the affection of a de. 
voted friend, and it would be an act of my reason, 
of justice for his generosity ; but I should not ex- 
perience this calm, austere feeling for you. 
With our dispositions, and especially with our re- 
collections, we must either love or hate each 
other ardently. I have always regarded love as & 
slave ; and I should give everything tomy master— 
my thoughts, my life—and adore my idol on my 
knees, It was thus I dreamed regarding you, 
when I waited for you with bare feet in the lanes, 
and it is now, for the first time, that I hear you 
say you love me—a word for which I would here- 
tofore have given my lifer-—now it seems to stir up 
secret and painful revolt which almost resembles 
hatred.” 

**No, Viergie,” I exclaimed, struck with terror, 
and seizing her hands; “no, it is not hatred. If 
you suffer at this moment, it is because you still 
doubt my love, or at least my resolution to conse- 
crate my life to you. Yes, you tell the truth, I 
wanted courage. It is also true that, had it not 
been for Sir Clarence, I should, doubtless, have 
fled from you; but I love you, I adore you, and 
cannot live without you. I found this out from 
the grief I felt when I thought that you loved Sir 
Clarence, and would become his wife, Will you 
nunish us both for the cowardly hesitation of my 
heart, when I now implore you, repentant and 
vanquished? I love yon, Viergie! I love youl 
Doubt me no longer. Remember that on your 
decision depends the happiness of my existence 
and yours.” 

While speaking thus, I held her in my arms, 
her heart beating against mine, and she aban- 
doned herself to me, conquered, with her head 
resting on my breast. I inhaled the perfume of 
her hair, which brushed against my cheek; her 
burning forehead touched my lips. I felt her 
shiver in my arms. 

** Jean !”she murmured, in accents that revealed 
her love. 

“Viergie,” said I, trembling, “you see that I 
love you, and that you love me,” 

‘Leave me! leave me !” said she, disengaging 
herself from my arms, 

But she bad scarcely done so before she reeled, 
and falling in a sitting posture on the stone bench, 
burst into tears. 1 threw myself at her knees, 
1 could only reiterate the cry that came from my 
heart. 

“T love you! I love you |” 

Her gobs wrung my heart. 

*‘Oh, what have you done?” she exclaimed, at 
last. 

“Viergie,” said I, with a throbbing heart, “it 
is the kiss of our betrothal. You now belong to 
me, Yield yourself, without fear, to happiness.” 

“T am afraid,” said she, in a trembline tone. 
* Jean, leave me. I did not foresee this emotion, 
I want to question myself. Leave me time to for- 
get what 1 have suffered through you.” 

“But you love me ?” : 

“ Yes, I love you ; but I repeat it, I am afraid of 
you—of myself,” she added, in a broken voice, 
“If you have any pity for my weakness, do not 
speak to me of your love, To-morrow—in a few 
days—I may, perhaps, be abie to hear you, and 
answer you calmly. You do not know the danger 
threatening you. Still, whatever may happen, 
even if it cost me my life, I swear to ‘you that I 
will not marry Sir Clarence.” 





XVI. 


Arrer the agony of that day, I thought I should 
lose my senses, in the knowledge that Viergie did 
not love Sir Clarence. Notwithstanding her re- 
serve, her struggles, her recollections, I possessed 
her love, and I doubted not that I could overcome 





the fear and agitation my avyowal had excited. 
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already feel, without having acknow- 
ledged it, that, from the first day we had met, our 
gouls belonged to each other? Happy at having 
broken the sheckles of stupid prejudice, I was 
oud of my resolution. I could now indulge 


Did we not 


fe i i I 1d love 
lessly in my enchanting dream—I cou y 
oan t was only astonished that I could have 


go long withstood the promptings of my own 
heart. 

The next morning I left my house earlier than 
usual, in order to meet Viergie in her customary 
walk, I knew that she would come in the direc- 
tion of Chazol, and I w: ited for her near the 
rocks where she had so often waited for me. 

When she came and saw me, she experienced 80 
much sarprise that I saw the blood rush into her 


cob 1 how you frightened me!” said she. 

T wanted to see you early,” I replied, ‘for I 
have so many things to say to you.” 

“ You promised to leave me time to forget, and 
reflect,” she replied, quickly. 

“Tg it not sufficient, Viergie, to listen to your 
heart!” : ; 

“Oh! be silent! be silent!” said she, in a 
frightened tone. “Spare me the grief of not list- 
ening to you, or being obliged to fly from you. 
In two days—to-morrow, I hope—I shall be pre- 
pared to answer you, and tell you all.” 

She eeemed so much agitated that I stood be- 
fore her disconcerted at ber reception, when, sud- 
denly, the dog that accompanied her always in 
her walks, and which usually gamboled around 
us, ran toward the rocks, and standing still about 
fifieen steps distant, began to bark as if he had 
discovered some frightful object concealed from 
us by a tall holly bush. 


‘‘ Here, Love! come here!” exclaimed Viergie, 


quickly. 

Her voice had so little of command in it, that the 
dog did not obey her. I looked at her, surprised 
at the emotion, the cause of which I could not 
guess. I noticed that she could not bear my 
gaze, and that her eves fell. A jealous thought 
crossed my mind. Sir Clarence bad doubtless 
returned, He was hiding there, and she had 
come here to rendezvous! 

I rushed toward the bush, 

“ Jean!” exclaimed Viergie, trying to stop me. 

I heeded not; in three bounds I was on the 
other side of the rock. I found myself face to 


face with a man crouching among the shrubbery. | 


It was Marulas! 

I had felt such rage and jealous terror, that the 
sight of this scoundrel was a sudden relief to me, 
and I remained quite confused in his presence, 
forgetting that I had forbidden him to come 
within a certain distance of the neighborhood of 
Chazol and La Morniere, He doubtless guessed 
that he could indulge in his usual impudent 
humor with impunity. 

“T trust that the health of Monsieur le Comte 
continues good?” said he, emerging from his 
hiding-place. 

I had by this time recovered myself. 

“What are you doing here?” I exclaimed, 
haughtily, “‘when you have been well paid to 
keep away from this neighberhood ?” 

“Very true, Monsieur le Comte—very true! 
I have only come here in obligation to my 
paternal duties, a case which is above any agree- 
ment. Monsieur le Comte cannot be ignorant of 
the noble alliance which is proposed to us,” said 
the fellow, in a most emphatic tone. ‘ My pres- 
ence in this place, then, is a proof of my zeal. 
My consent is necessary to this grand marriage, 
and nothing can be done without me. You will 


know some day, Monsieur le Comte, that we | 


fathers have our weakness and puerile fears for 
those tender objects whose first smile we have 
seen, I give the fruit of my wisdom and experi- 
ence to this child whom I have educated. Besides, 
she sent for me |” 

“Ts that true?” I asked, addressing Viergie. 

“Yes, it is true,” she replied, in such a tone 
that I could not tell whether she spoke from con- 
straint or from her own free wil. 

“You see, Monsieur le Comte,” returned 
Marulas, smiling, “there is no help for it. 
These young hearts have always some secrets 
which they can only breathe on a father’s 
bosom |!” 


Furious at this meeting, which recalled to my | 


mind circumstances I would gladly forget, I was 
nevertheless obliged to yield to Viergie’s will, and 
especially after receiving the assurance that she 
had come freely to the strange rendezvous. 

“Fear nothing,” said she, in a low tone, as I 
was withdrawing ; “I will tell youall. Wait for 
me at the Cross of Saint-Honorat,” 

This meeting abruptly brought back the recol- 
lection of those torments of pride to which I had 
#0 long been a slave, and when I was alone I was 
astonished at the ascondency my love had already 
acquired over my reason. It is certain that, had I 
discovered this meeting between Viergie and that 
rascal who could call himself her father, it would 
have caused all my illusions to vanish, and in all 
probability put an end to my passion. But now 
I only saw that it was this poor girl’s misfortune 
to be chained by fate to what remained of her 
past misery, and I had no other thought but to 
free her from the yoke. My pride only suffered 
on her account, Was it not a terrible torture for 
this poor defrauded child, that, knowing the 
secret of her birth and her right to a noble name, 
she should be obliged to submit still to that vile 
and ignoble person? And I had hesitated to 
break the chains of her Iloved ! Inow thought only 
of the bappiness of restoring her to that position 
which her birth demanded, and of delivering her 
from a humiliating condition, against which her 
feelings, her birth, and her innate grace pro- 
tested. Marulas had betier beware! 

Never did delay appear so long. A half hour 
elapsed, and she did not come. I felt remorse for 
having left her with the rascal. What could he 
have to say to her now? An hour passed away, 
and the most absurd terror took possession of me. 
If he had taken her away? At this idea I made 





'up my mind to return to the rocks; brt I had 
not gone ten yards before I saw her at the end 
of the path running toward me. 

She arrived breathless, with her arms ex- 
tended. 

“You were uneasy,” said she, “but I have 
come at last!” 

Her face was beaming; she spoke in such a 
tender tone that it went straight to my heart. I 
gathered from her cheerfulness that she was free 
from the trouble which had overshadowed her 
for the past two days. 

‘*What has happened ?” I exclaimed. 
did he say to you ?” 

** Nothing but happiness,” she replied, with an 
angelic smile. “I can now tell you that I love 
you! Jean, will you always love me?” 

I could only reply by a cry of joy, but this cry 
came direct from my heart. We both stood still 
in a kind of delirium, oppressed by the intoxica- 
tion of our happiness—her hands in mine, her 
eyes on mine, only able to utter the words, “I 
love you! I love!” which contained for us all 
there is of human felicity. 

** How many days of happiness we have lost!” 
said I, at last, “‘ for from the very first moment I 
saw you, my Viergie, you took my soul prisoner!” 

“And it was at the same moment you took 
mine,” she replied. 

Of what use would it be to reproduce those chaste 
and pure confessions which are only for the ears 
of lovers? The profane would not understand 
them. 

I questioned Viergie on the subject of Marulas, 

“Oh, do not speak of him,” said she, glancing 
round, as if frightened at my words. 

“What! are you afraid of him when I am by 
your side?” 

‘Ts he not always my master? Has he not the 
power to separate us—to take me away ?” 

“No! no! he has neright over younow. He 
has sold it. Reassure yourself, my darling. He 
is too clever to have recourse to persecutions 
which would ruin him.” 

*You don’t know him,” she returned. “ You 
don’t know his affected submission, which seems 
to yield to violence.” 

“But by what threats has he inspired you with 
such fear ?” 

“Do not ask me, Jean. Besides, now I hope I 
have nothing more to fear.” 

** Yes, dearest ; permit me to insist on knowing. 
I have now the right to protect you, Viergie, and 
since I have to defend you, I should know all,” 

**But is not a word from him sufficient to pre- 
vent me from becoming your wife?” said she, 
turning away her eyes. ‘‘ Has he not control over 
me? Suppose that he could make a great for- 
tune by tearing me away from you?” 

** Did he tell you that, Viergie ?” 

She hesitated to reply. I pressed her to con- 
fess all. At last she confided to me a secret of 
which we were entirely ignorant. 

Since she had been at the chateau, Maralas had 

| not ceased to make his influence felt. He always 
kept the threat hanging over her that he would 
take her to Marseilies, and had exacted from her 

| a detail of the daily events, even of the most trifling 
circumstances that transpired at La Morniere, 
in order that he might know better how to act. 
An old friend of La Mariasse’s served as the 
bearer of their correspondence. It was thus that 
he had learned, two days after Sir Ciarence’s in- 
terview with him, of the offer of marriage that re- 
sulted from it. He had ordered Viergie to accept 
this unhoped-for good fortune, and had himself 
come to Severol to assist in its consummation. 

** You now understand,” ssid she, ‘‘ why I could 
give no answer before seeing him. However cow- 
ardly he may be, I know that he is capable of 
committing a crime. He hates you because you 
have made him feel his baseness, I trembled more 
| for you than for myself. I was therefore obliged 
| to get his consent to allow me to be happy.” 

** You have told him all, then?” 

** Yes; and he assures me that he will raise no 
obstacle. He will see you to-morrow. All de- 
pends on you, he says.” 

‘Then have no fear, my darling Viergie,” I re- 
plied, smiling. ‘‘I have brought more dangerous 
| rascals than he is to reason. In any event, his 
| cupidity will answer for his obedience.” 
| Our hearts overflowed with happiness. Still, 
| we agreed to keep our secret for a few days, in 

order to prepare the marchioness for the answer 
she must give Sir Clarence, and until then I 
should smooth away all obstacles. 


“ What 


| 








The Leading Men of the Revolution in Spain. 


| Revoxnvrion, that generally stalks amid na- 
tionalities with devastating steps and blood-dyed gar- 
ments, has, with comparative gentleness, but with ap- 
parently a thorough hand, fulfilled its mission in Spain. 
The people of the United States must naturally regard 
with satisfaction the quiet energy and well-governed 
determination with which the Spaniards have broken 
the chains of their hereditary bondage. The leading 
spirits of this great movement of progress have so well 
and wisely executed their task, that we cheerfully ac. 
cord them a place among our portraits of illustrious 
men. 
President Serrano. 


Marshal Francisco Serrano, Duke de la Torre, now 
President of the Provisional Government, was born at 
the close of the last century, and acquired his military 
experience in the war of independence. Devoted to 
the interests of the government, he assisted in bring- 
ing about the fall of Espartero in 1843. After the re- 
storation of the Queen mother, Serrano coalesced with 
Narvaez in the attempts of the latier to overthrow 
Olozaga. Shortly after the marriage of Queen leabella 
in 1846, he acquired an influence over the royal 
mind ‘which occasioned differences between the 
king consort and herself and caused some scandal, 
The Ministry of the Duke de Sotomayor, which at- 
tempted to destroy his influence, was overthrown by 
him, while that of M. de Salamanca, which he sup- 
ported, yielded to the storm of public ivdignation 
which assailed it, After this Serrano turned liberal, 
and just before the acorssion to power of Narvaez 
accepted the Captaincy-General of Granada. Having 

| been implicated in s rigung a Saragossa in 1654, Le was 








exiled, but returned during the revolution of July in 
that year, and became an active supporter of the 
O’Donnell and Espartero Cabinet. In the rupture which 
followed between these two, he sided with the former, 
and having been nominated OCaptain-General of New 
Castile—an appointment which placed Madrid in his 
power—in the coup d’éat of 1856 he played into 
O’Donnell’s bands, and in that same year was crested 
Duke dels Torre, In 1857 he was sent as Ambassador 
to the Court of France. In 1859 he was appointed 
Director and Colonel-General of Artillery, and in June, 
1865, Captain-General of Madrid. ; 
General Juan Prim. 

General Prim, the new Minister of War, is to most of 
our countrymen better known than his companions in 
revolution. He was a Colonel at the age of twenty-five, 
and after his promotion to the rank of General, was 
elected by the city of Barcelona (1840) as its representa- 
tive in the Cortes. He was only six-and-twenty when 
Espartero confided to him the difficult task of pacifying 
Catalonia, which he did after sixty days of lamentable 
conflicts. Elected several times as Deputy to the Cor- 
tes, he distinguished himself by the impetuosity of his 
speeches and the facility of his elocution. Notwith- 
standing the efforts of the Government to crush him, 
Catalonia continued to repose confidence in him, and 
he was again sent by the Progressista Party to the 
Cortes, where be continued to represent it until 1854, 
when he was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral. In order to find a pretext for sending him out of 
the country, the Government gave him an honorary 
mission in the East, and when the war of the Crimea 
broke out he represented the Spanish Government at 
the Porte. He took as active a part as his position 
would admit him in counseling the military operations 
of the Turkish Government, and he rendered im- 
mense services to Omar Pasha. Absent during the 
revolution of 1854, he was recalled to Spain by his elec- 
tion to the Cortes for the city of Burcelona, where he 
sat until 1860, and then in the Senate, where he was 
always found voting for liveral measures calculated to 
improve the condition of the people. He was the only 
member of the Progressist Party re-elected to the Cor- 
tes in 1857. He was named Senator in 1858, and took a 
prominent part in the debates ot that body, more par- 
ticularly on the question of the affairs of Mexico. He 
distinguished himself greatly in the Morocco war, and 
received as reward of his services the title of Marquis 
de los Castillegos, with the rank of Grandee of the first 
class, The noble part which he played in the Mexican ex- 
pe.lition secured h'm not merely the esteem of the peo- 
pl. of America, but of the world at large. On the advent 
of Narvaez to power he was exiled {rom Spain, but re- 
turned when O’Donnell disp!aced that Minister. On 
the Government of this latter deviating from its liberal 
programme, Prim quitted the position which he held, 
although it had no political character. It wos only after 
it became apparent that the elections had become im- 
possible under the reactionary tendencies of the Min- 
istry, that the Progressist Party, headed by Prim, inau- 
gurated the movement which led in 1866 to the fall of 
O’Donnell. His subsequent exile and attempts to organ- 
ize resistance to the srbitrary course of Narvaez and 
Gonzales Bravo are facts of recent date with which the 
public are familiar. General Prim has at last had the 
gratification of seeing his principles triumph, and is 
now unquestionably the most popular man in Spain. 


Admiral Don Jaan Topete. 

Don Juan Topete, the Minister of Marine, is a brave 
sailor, who distinguished himself on the expedition of 
Abtao (Philippine Islands), and also in the war «gainst 
Chile, when he was second in command to M vndez 
Nunez. It was he who first unfurled the revolutionary 
flag at Cadiz, when he was head of the Naval depart- 
ment. He is likely to make a capable administrator, 


Sallustiano Vlazaga. 

Sefior Sallustiano Olazaga, who has been appointed 
by the Provisional Government Minister to France, 
has been for some time past residing in Paris, whence 
he proceeded to Madrid on the establishment of the 
order of affairs in Spain. For maoy years he has taken 
& leading part in the Spanish political arena, and has 
always been an earnest champion of the liberal prin- 
ciples that have, at last, triumphed in his country. He 
is an orator of extraordinary power—the most eloquent 
in Spain, and his statosmanship will be most valuable 
to the cause in which he is enlisted. 


General La Torre. 

General Carlos La Torre, an active and enthusiastic 
participator in the successful revolution, has long 
been identified with popular movements in behalf of 
the liberties of Spain. He is a brave and skillful 
soldier, an ardent progressionist, and returns now 
from exile, to assist in building the fabric of self-gov- 
ernment upon the soil so long trodden by despotism 
and anarchy. 








The Installation of the Rev. Dr. McCosh as 
President of the College of New Jersey, 
Princeton, N. J.. Tuesday, October 27th. 
Tue Rev. James McCosh, D. D., LL. D., 

was installed as President of the College of New Jersey, 

at Princeton, N. J., on Tuesday, October 27th. Never 
since the stormy days of the Revolution was a greater 
excitement manifested in the venerable town. The 
most ample preparations had been. made to render the 
inaugural ceremonies as impressive as the importance 
and solemnity of the occasion demunded. The day was 
exceedingly pleasint, and the publicity given to the ex- 
ercises, together with the wide interest felt in them, 
brought out an immense assemblage of people. The 
procession was formed at noon, an, headed by Gra- 
fulla’s Seventh Regiment Band, moved toward the Firat 

Presbyterian Church, under the orders of General C. K. 

Hall, a graduate of the class of 1857. 

The seats reserved for members of the Press were 
occupied long before the arrival of the procession, and 
the galleries were crowded with ladies, On the plat- 
form, to which he had been carried in a chair, sat the 
venerable Colonel Joseph Warren Scott, of New Bruns- 
wick, of the class of 1795, and at his side Elbert Her- 
ring, of New York, also an alumnus, and now in his 
ninety-third year. Among the other distinguished, 
guests who occupied seats on the platform during the 
ceremonies, were Governor Marcus L. Ward, and ex- 
Governors Daniel Haines and Charles 8. Olden, of New 
Jersey ; Judge Field, of the United States District Court; 
Chancellor Zabriskie; ex-Chancelior Greene; ex-Gov- 
ernor Pollock, of Pennsylvania; Bishop McIlvaine, of 
Ohio; General Robert Anderson, the hero of Fort Sum- 
ter; the Rev. W. H. Campbeil, D. D., President of Rut- 
gers College; the Rev. Professors Berg and Demarest, 
of tne Theological Seminary at New Brunswick; the 
Rev. Doctor Cottrell, President of Lafayette College; 
the Rev, Isaac Ferris, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor of 
the New York University; Horace Webster, LL. D., 
President of the College of New York; H. M. Pierce, 
LL. D., President of Rutgers Female College of New 
York City; F. T. Upham, LL, D., Professor in Ruigers 








dent, and 

The ceremonies were opened by Governor Ward, iz 
& brief address of we'come to the incoraing President, 
The Rev. Dr. Jonathan F. Stearns, of Newark, N. J., & 
member of th» Boar 1 ot Trustees, then off. red ups pray- 
er. The address of welcome on behalf of the Board of 
Trustees was deliverel by the Rev. Chares Hoge, 
D. D., LL. D., of the class of 1815. On behalf of the 
undergraduates, Mr. J. Thomas Finley, of the Senior 
Class, delivered an address in Latin, which was warmly 
applauded by the students, A very able congratulatory 
address was next presented by the Hon. Willixm ©, 
Alexander, of New York, » member of the claes of 1824, 

The oath of office was administered by A. O. Za- 
briskie, Chancellor of the State. Dr. McCosh was pre- 
sented to the Chancellor by the Hon. Messrs, Daniel 
Haines and Charles &. Oiden, ex-Governors of the 
State, on behalf of the Trustees, In the oath, the 
President bound himself to sustain the Constitutions of 
the United States and the State of New Jersey, and ad- 
minister the laws of the Coll: ge. 

Upon his signing the Constitution of the College, the 
act was loudly spplauded. The choir then sang the 
“Te Deum Ladamus,” accompanied by the organ in an 
effective manner. The keys, together with the College 
charters, were handed to Dr. McCosh by the retiring 
President, the Rev. John McLean, D. D., 
by appropriate remarks, 

Dr. McCosh then delivered his inaugural addres, 
which was a very careful review of the educational 
system of the O!d World. 

In the evening Dr. McCosh held a reception, and the 
students illuminated the college buildings, while the 
grounds were fairly ablaze with Chinese lanterns and 
fireworks. 


“The College of New Jersey” is now 122 yeers old, 
if we reckon from the date of its first charter, which 
was not regularly accepted. The Rev. Jonathan Ed- 
wads was its first President when the col’ege build- 
ings were at Elizavethtown. He died in 1747, and the 
new charter was granted in the following year, when 
the college was removed to Newark, and the Rev. Aaron 
Burr became its President. He was the son-in-law of 
Jonathan Edwards, and the father of Aaron Burr, & 
graduate of the college, and at one time Vice Pre:ident 
of the United Stites. 

In 1756 the college was removed to Princeton. This 
was during Governor Belcher’s administration; and it 
was proposed to call the main building by bis name; 
but the Governor modestly declined the honor, and 
had the hall, at that time the largest bu lding in the 
country, named Nassau Hall, iv honor of King William 
I. the Revolution, Nassau Hall was used 
alternately by the British and the Patriots as a hospi- 
tal, and to this day it bears more than one mark of the 
deadly struggle in which the contending forces engaged 
within easy rifle range of its peaceful walls. 

At one time, about thirty-five years ago, one-sixth of 
the Senators of the United States Were alumni of 
Princeton. Up to that time one-third of the chief law 
officers of the Government and one fifth of the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court were also her children, Her 
record as an educational institution is ons of which the 
whole country should be proud. Besides what she has 
done for the world in furnishing teachers for her own 
classes, she has sent out a noble host to other temples, 
She has supplied thirty College Presiden‘s, and nearly 
one hundred Professors in colleges, theological semina- 
ries and law schools. She has fitted filty Senators for 
their duties as representatives of a free people. More 
than twenty foreign Ambassadors have called her alma 
mater; eight Judges of the Supreme Court owe much . 
of their fame to her care; and nearly thirty Governors 
of States have acknowledged their indebtedness to her. 

Dr. McCosh, the new incumbent of the Presidential 
chair, is a native of Scotland, a tall, handsome man, 
with dark, penetrating eyes, a pleasant smile, and most 
engaging manners. His iorehead is high and clear, 
and his mouth indicates him asa man of great firm- 
ness and strength of will. For sixteen years Dr, 
McOosh was pastor at Brechen, in Scotland, and for the 
game length of time occupied the chair of Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in Queev’s Coliege, Belfast. He 
is the author of several well-known metaphysical 
works, in all of which he shows great depth of thought 
and the erudition of a mighty scholar. His “‘ Method 
of Divine Government,” when read here, created « 
strong feeling among the Trustees of Princeton, and 
when the venerable Dr. McLean signified his intention 
to retire from the Presidency of the college, after an 
active and honorable service of fifty years, Dr. McCosh 
was spoken of as his successor. 








The Great Fire and Petroleum Explosion at 
Hunter’s Point, L. |., on Sunday Evening, 
October 25th. 


Suortiy after ten o’clock on Sunday even- 
ing, October 25th, as the ferry-boat Ravenswood was 
leaving the slip at Hunter’s Poivt, an explosion of gas 
occurred on board the Swedish brig Lord Hartington, 
which was moored to the pier at the ferry slip, laden 
with a cargo estimated at over 950 barrels of naphtha 
and kerosene oil, The hands on board the jerry-boat, 
perceiving the danger, at once hastened to cut the 
burning brig loose, and then towed her about 200 yards 
into the channel, to prevent the flames from spreading 
among the vessels and buildings in the vicinity o! the 
pier. Some sparks, however, fell upon a shed adjoin- 
ing the large oil works of Rockfell & Co., and before 
they could be extinguished the dry wooden structure 
was enveloped in flames. The firemen succeeded in 
cutting down the shed, Lut were unable to prevent the 
fire epreading to the main shed, in which a large 
quantity of kerosene was stored. 

The flames spread in a few minutes to the oil works 
of Andrews & Oo., and Warrens, which were entirely 
destroyed. The amount of oil said to have been 
stored in the sheds and oil works is estimated at 9,000 
barrels, The brig continued to burv until long after 
midnight, without doing any further damage. The 
total loss to the owners of tbe oil works is estimated at 
$250,000, and the loss to the owners of the brig and 
cargo will be about 75,000, 








A LANDLORD recently, going round to collect 
his rent, sent his servant ahead to prepare his tenants 
for the visit. On reaching the first house, and seeing 
his servant taking a survey, apparently endeavoring to 
gain admittance, he inqu'red, 

* What is the matter, John? Is the door bolted ?” 

“I don’t know, sir,” replied John; “but the tenant 
evidently has.” 


Dissrpatep boy: ‘‘Grandma, won’t you let 
me go to the circus?” 

Grandma: “No, my desr. It’s a wicked place for 
you to want to go to; but if youare a good boy, I will 
take you the cemetery to visit gravdpa’s grave, and 
you may read me the verses on the tombstones.”’ 


Wuex do young ladies eat a musical instru-~ 
ment? When they have s piano for tea (piancforte), 
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MERGHAUS, NOW ON A VISIT TO GALENA, ILL.—SEE PAGE 131, 
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_—— 
TOO LATE! 


Amp so she has passed away from this world of 
sighs and tears ; 
Buried with kindred dust ‘neath the shade 
of the dark yew-tree : 
She, the dream of my life, through the mazy 
leagth of years— 
She, with her smiles of peace, like the calm 
of a crimson sea. 


You tell me I am too late; she has gone to 
the Silent Land; 
Too late for the last farewell of her whom 
I loved of yore ; 
She has entered on death's lone sea, while here 
in my grief I stand, 
Piercing the gathering gloom from a cold and 
dreary shore. 


bahar» two summers ago, in the twilight soft 


still, 
We kissed by the garden gate, ‘neath the 
bright laburnum-tree ; 
With the lustrous evening-star o’ertopping the 
distant hill, 
And the moonbeams all asleep in the calm 
of the azure sea, 


Often since then, on the deck, I have gazed 
with tearful eyes 
Long on these tokens of love—that picture 
and lock of hair ; 
Then I’ve softly murmured her name "neath the 
calm of the star-lit skies, 
And fervently breathed it to God in the voice 
of my evening-prayer. 


Too late!—she is now ‘neath the mold, in her 
silent and holy rest : 
I almost dreaded as much as we slowly en- 
tered the bay; 
For a languishing feeling of grief kept linger- 
ing round my breast, 
Like the overwhelming haze of a hot and 
sultry day. 


Too late!—yet not too late!—-to hear that her 
latest breath 
Was spent in breathing my name when her 
soul had almost flown: 
Oh! not too late to hear of a love that ont- 
lives death, 
And opens the door of a tender heart to 
one and one alone! 





_—— 


Far Western Judges and 


Juries. 


In the United States (and indeed also in Can- 
ada) there is no distinction between barrister and 
attorney, and, in the newer settlements, to be- 
come either requires little study. It used to be 
said that in some parts of Oregon all a man had 
to do to be admitted an attorney was to go round 
for some time with a law book under his arm, and 
talk “constitution ” in front of “ grocery” doors. 
A gentleman of Oregon gave me a copy of a legal 
document preserved in the archives of Marion 
county, Oregon, and written by an attorney (I 
knew the man) regularly licensed to practice. It 
is » demurrer to a complaint in afi action, in 
which Marion county is the plaintiff, and one G. 
B. Wagnon defendant, brought for the recovery of 
& fine for violating a statute in the disposition of 
estray animals. Part of it runs precisely thus : 

“And now comes GB Wagnon the Defnat in 
the a Bove Sute or Cause files a Demworer 
and says that the iff Should not have Nor 
maintain his Action a Gainst Said Defanant for 
the following says there is not that plain and con- 
cise Statement of the facts constituting the cause 
of action as there is no De Scription of Cauller 
markes, nor Brands nor by hoom apraysed 

“and further Says that he was not Seerved 
with a certifyed coppy of said Complant therefore 
the Defenant prays this honorable Cort to Dis mss 
the a Bove Sute this 8th day of December 1859.” 

Another attorney delivered a famous defense 
of a man who was caught in the act of stealing a 
hank of cotton yarn. It ran something like this: 

“Gentlemen of the Jury, do you think my 
client Thomas Flinn, of Muddy Creek and the 
Big Willamette, would be guilty o’ stealin’ a hank 
° yarn? Gentlemen of the Jury, I 
reckon not, I s’pose not. By no manner of means, 
gentlemen, not atall! He are not guilty! Tom 
Finm! Good heavings! Gentlemen, you all 
know Tom F. inn, and, on honor, now, gentlemen, 
do you think he’d do it? No, gentlemen! I s’pose 
not—I reckon not. THomas Firmyw? Why” 
(warming up with virtuous indignation), “ why, 
great snakes and alligators! Tom’s a whole team 
on Muddy Creek and a hoss to let! And” (insinu- 
atingly) ‘‘ do you think he'd sneak off with a mis- 
erable hank o’ cotting yarn? Well, gentlemen, I 
reckon not, Is’pose not! When the wolves was 
a howling, gentlemen, on the mountings of Or- 
egon, and the milishy was a fighting of the Injins 
on river, do you think, gentlemen, my 
client, Thomas Flinn, Zsg., could be guilty o’ 
hookin’—yes, hookin’, gentliemen—that pitiful, 
low, mean, hank o’ cotton yarn? Onpossible! 
Gentlemen, I reckon I know my client, Mr. 
Thomas Flinn. He’s got the fastest nag, and the 
purtiest sister, gentlemen, in all Muddy Creek and 
the Big Willamette! That, gentlemen, are a fact, 
Yes, gentlemen, that are a fact. You kin just bet 
on that, gentlemen. Yes, gentlemen, you kin 
jast bet your bones on that! Now, ‘pon honor, 
gentlemen, do you thing he are guilty? Gentle- 
men, I reckon—! e’pose not. Why, gentlemen” 
¢ , beginning to believe it himself), 
“my client, Mr. Thomas Flinn, am no more 

of stealin’ that aer hank o’ cotting yarn 
than a toad has got» tail. Yes, a tail, gentlemen! 
than a toad has got a tail!” Verdict for defend- 
ant, case dismissed, and court adjourned to 
whisky up at late prisoner’s expense. 

Little as euch iaw may be worth, it is surpris- 
ing with what slacrity » young community of 








miners or backwoodsmen will attempt to form 
some organization for the preservation of order 
according to law, and how naturally they proceed 
to elect a magistrate or “judge” out of their 
number. This desire proceeds in part from a 
wish to preserve order, and in part from the all- 
engrossing passion for voting, holding “ conven- 
tions,” and “caucuses,” and electing semebody 
to hold some office or other, with the usual amount 
of speechifying and drinking. 

An old gentleman, with whom I passed many 
pleasant evenings on the Walls of Panama in days 
gone by, described to me his recollection of a 
court-room in a Western State. It was a rough 
log building, with a bar of unhewn timber 
stretched across it. This was the bar of justice. 
Behind it was a table, with a jar of molasses, a 
bottle of vinegar and a jug of water, to make 
* switchel” for the court. 

Time, ten a.m. Enter sheriff. Judge (who is 
paring his corns after the manner of the venerable 
Judge McAlmond, of San Francisco, who was in 
the habit of paring his corns while the business 
of the court was going on, and generally sat with 
his heels tilted up in front of him): “‘ Wal, Mr. 
Sheriff, do you think we’ll get a jury to-day ?” 

*Neow, judge, jurymen are raither scarce to- 
day; but [I’ve got eleven men corraled under a 
black walnut tree outside, and my niggers are 
hunting deown a twelvth. I reckon we'll have 
@ jury in about half an hour.” 

And so the sheriff proceeds to liquor, and the 
judge continues paring his corns until the court 
opens, 

I was assured by a former chief justice of one of 
the States on the Western slope of the Rocky 
Mountsins, that the first grand jury he ever 
charged were sitiing on the prairie under a tree, 
and there was not a man of them that had on any 
other foot-gear but moccasins. And I know 
a judge who, in the earlier days of California, 
when everybody was “‘ bound to make money,” 
sat on the bench in the morning, mined during 
the day, and played the fiddle in a whisky shop 
at night. The county judge of Madison County, 
in Washington Territory, does (or did) ‘‘run” 
the “ gang saw” in the Port Madison mills, 

In these judges we often find the notion of law 
not very defined, though (which is more import- 
ant) that of equity is strong. A most notorious 
“rowdy,” from New England, who had escaped 
the law several times, was at last captured in the 
act of smashing the interior of a Chinese house 
of ill-fame, in the little village of Eureka, in 
North California. Evidence against him was 
rather weak, and it was feared he would again 
escape. But when the prisoner was brought into 
court, his honor burst upon him with a tirade of 
abuse ; 

“E-e-h! Ye long, leathern, lantern-jawed, 
Yankee cuss, we’ve ketched you, e-e-h, at last? 
Till commit bim at once!” 

“But, judge,” whispered the clerk, ‘ you'll 
have to hear the evidence.” ‘ 

“Evidence be blowed!” was the rejoinder. 
** Wasn’t I thar, and see’d it all myself?” 

Judge P. was holding a term of the district 


court in the village of Corvallis, in the then Ter-, 


ritory of Oregon. His court was held ia a com- 
mon log-house, with a large open fireplace, and 
a few rough heavy benches, that had never known 
plane. An indictment was found against one 
Charley Sandborn for selling whisky at retail, al- 
though he had no license. He stood at one side 
of the fireplace with his hands deep in his 
pockets ; the judge sat upon the end of a school- 
bench on the other side of the fire. When re- 
quired to plead guilty or not guilty, Charley 
threw himself on the mercy of the court. The 
judge then sentenced him to pay the lowest fine 
and costs. At the close of the sentence, by way 
of personal palliation, his lordship remarked, 
“that while it was the duty of the court to en- 
force the laws as it found them on the statute- 
book, the person of the court was not inimical to 
men who sold whisky.” 

There is in Idaho Territory a judge who is well- 
known as “Alec Smith.” A woman brought suit 
in his court for divorce, and had the discernment 
to select a particular friend of her own, who stood 
well with the judge, as her attorney. One morn- 
ing the judge called up the case, and addressing 
himself to the attorney for the complainant, 
said : 

“Mr. H., I don’t think people ought to be com- 
pelled to live together where they don’t want to, 
and I will decree a divorce in this case,” 

Mr. H. bowed blandly. Thereupon the judge, 
turning to another attorney, whom he took to be 
the counsel for the defendant, said : 

“Mr. M., I suppose you have no objection to 
the decree ?” 

Mr. M. nodded assent. 

But the attorney for the defendant was another 
Mr. M., not then in court. Presently he came in, 
and finding that his client had been divorced 
without a hearing, began to remoustrate. Alec 
listened a moment, then interrupted, saying : 

“Mr, M., it is too late. The court has pro- 
nounced the decree of divorce, and the parties 
are no longer man and wife. But if you want to 
argue the case, right bad, the court can marry 
them over again and give you a crack at it.” 

I was at Clear Lake, when an Irishman named 
Jerry McCarthy was tried in the county court on 
a charge of whipping his wife. A point of law 
was raised by the attorney for the defense as 
to the admissibility of certain evidence offered by 
the district attorney, “Judge” J. H. Thompson 
(tor it is “judge” once, “judge” always), and 
the court called upon the attorney to produce bis 
authorities to sustain his position. The attorney 
being rather slow in finding the law in point, the 
court, just as he had found it, and was rising to 
read it, ruled that the evidence was not admissible. 

**The deuce you do!” halloed the district at- 
torney. “Say, judge, I read you the law, and bet 
you a thousand dollars I'm right.” 

“Tl send you to jail for twenty-four hours for 
contempt of court!” oried the judge. 





“Send to jail and be hanged!” cried the dis- 
trict attorney. “I know my rights, and intend to 
maintain them.” 

Then the judge cried out : 

“Sheriff Origler, Origler Sheriff, take Judge 
Thompson to jail, and adjourn court four-and- 
twenty hours!” 

Crigler advanced to obey the order, but halted 
upon seeing the district attorney put himself into 
a “posish ;” at the same: time shouting loud 
enough to be heard all over the town that neither 
Origler nor any other man should carry him to 
jail. To make things sure, the sheriff called for 
a commitment; but while this was being pre- 
pared, mutual apologies passed between the court 
and the district attorney, and the order was re- 
voked, 

The court was then adjourned for a quarter of 
an hour, to allow, according’ to custom made 
and provided in such cases, of “ drinks” being 
exchanged ; after which the trial proceeded to its 
result in the acquittal of the defendant. If all 
the stories be true, occasionally the court adjourns 
in less favored districts, to allow antagonistic at- 
torneys to fight out with their fists what couldn’t 
be settled with their tongues. 

I witnessed once—not in a rough American Ter- 
ritory—but in the British town of Victoria, Van- 
couver Island—a “stand-up” fight between the 
“Honorable Attorney General” and a client of 
the opposite party in a suit; and not long after- 
ward two of the most prominent of the mem- 
bers of the colonial parliament engaged in a like 
encounter. I mention this, lest it might be un- 
justly supposed that these eccentricities are 
found exclusively in the border parts of the 
United States. 

One summer afternoon I happened to pass 
through a frontier village in by no means the 
newest Siate of the Pacific settlements, While 
my horse was baiting, hearing that the supreme 
court was in session, I strolled in. After passing 
up a rickety stair, thickly sprinkled with saliva, 
cigar-ends, and sawdust, where the rough un- 
planed board walls were scrawled over with 
likenesses of “Judge” This and “‘ Judge ” That, 
and remarks upon them, personally, politically, 
and judicially, I entered, by a rickety old door, 
a plastered room with a whitewashed board ceil- 
ing, but very dirty, and a floor covered with saw- 
dust. On a few forms scattered through the 
room lolled some “ citizens,” half asleep. They 
turned round at the sound of my jingling Mexican 
spurs, but finding that I was only a rough fellow 
with a buckskin shirt on, lolled back again, and 
dozed off to sleep, until aroused by some particu- 
lar burst of eloquence from the lips of a linen- 
coated lawyer who was speaking furiously on the 
“jumping” of a mining claim. When anything 
particular seized the fancy of the ‘‘ citizens,” they 
would applaud in a lazy manner, and once or 
twice an enthusiastic miner in gum-boots, with 
his cheek distended by an enormous “ chaw” of 
tobacco, shouted * Bully!” “Good again!” and 
“That’s so, judge!” But he was,I am glad to 
say, instantly quashed, though only partially put 
down, for he would still breathe out, in a lower 
tone, “* Bu-lly!” “‘ Good on yer head!” and so on, 
and explain to me (in a stage whisper) the pecu- 
liar merits of the case, in which it would seem he 
was interested ; for he was the only person pres- 
ent who cared anything about the proceedings. 
Except the lawyer’s voice, and the whispering of 
his excited client, there was no noise in the court 
but the fall of a disused quid or the squirting of 
tobacco-juice. 

The lawyers sat at a horseshoe table at one end 
of the room, most of them sound asleep, with their 
chairs tilted back, and their heels on the table be- 
fore them. In front of them, on a raised platform, 
sat a gentleman without a waistcoat, but with a 
long and rather dusty brown linen coat, over a 
somewhat dirty white shirt without a collar. He, 
too, had his legs up in front of him, and was like- 
wise chewing tobacco with a slow motion of his 
leathery jaws—for the heat of the day and the 
somniferous character of the proceedings seemed 
to have disposed him to sleep, like everybody 
else. Now and then he would incline his head, 
but only to squirt the rejected juice between his 
legs. Sometimes, when the lawyer indulged in 
unbecoming language in reference to the court, 
he would start up, and in the excitement of the 
moment miss his aim and squirt over among the 
sleepy counsel, Finally he had to charge the jury, 
which be did in avery sensible and thoroughly 
legal manner. He was a good lawyer, and had 
been attentive to the case. However, in my eyes 
it detracted a little from his honor’s dignity, to 
see him take the half-used quid from his mouth 
and hold it between his thumb and forefinger 
while he charged. 

In the course of the evening I had a chance of 
making very close acquaintance with “ his honor.” 
The little village hotel was crowded with an un- 
wonted concourse of lawyers and jurymen, and 
when I made up my mind to stay over the night, 
the “ proprietor "—there are no landlords in Ame- 
rica—informed me that he “ reckoned Judge —— 
had the only single bed, and if I liked to put in 
with him,1 might get to stay somehow.” Not 
wishing to inconvenience his honor, I preferred 
to pass the night in my own blanket, on the 
“stoup” or porch of the building. 

I have seen a judge who is said, in pursuance 
of his duty as a magistrate, to have fined a man 
twenty-five doliars for shooting at another, but 
who also (swayed by his feelings as a man) 
mulcted the other in the same figure for not 
shooting back again. 

At the Cariboo gold mines in British Columbia 
lives a weil-known Irish gold commissioner, whose 
common-sense decisiofis have gained great repu- 
tation throughout that section of country. On 





sion, “there’s no use you going to law about it, 
There’s some hard swearing somewhere ; where, 
I won’t pretend to say. You say this, and they 
say that, ay, and produce witnesses, too. What 
amItodo? Ofcourse, if you insist, I’\] come to 
a decision ; but I honestly confess it will be only 
a toes up. I tell you what's the best thing to do, 
You know my shanty down the creek?” All 
shouted in the affirmative. ‘ Weil, in that shanty 
there’s a bottle of prime whisky, in which I will 
be happy to drink luck to both of you. Now, the 
first man there gets the suit. Go!” 

Out of the court they rushei, down the creek, 
over logs, and over mining flumes, tumbling and 
rolling and running, with half the population after 
them, until they reached the cabin in qu:stion, 
When the judge arrived, shortly afterward, he 
found a stalwart miner firmly grasping the handle 
of the door. The whisky was produced, luck was 
drunk, and everybody went away, perfectly satis- 
fied with the decision. 

Most commendable, on the whole, is the pa- 
tience evinced by these judges under the orations 
of long-winded and not very learned attorneys. 
The most extraordinary instance of patience was 
that of a judge in Illinois, who, after two wordy 
lawyers had argued and re-argued about the 
meaning of a certain Act of Congress, closed the 
whole at the end of the second day by calmly 
remarking: “Gentlemen, the Act is repealed!” 

Mr. Justice Begbie, of British Columbia, the 
terror of evil-doers, and of too sympathizing ju- 
rors, had occasion to caution a witness. ‘“‘ Don’t 
prevaricate, sir, don’t prevaricate; remember 
that you are on oath!” The excu:e was, “ How 
can [help it, judge, when I have such an almighty 
bad toothache !” 

If the learning of the judge puzzles the wit- 
ness, sometimes the dog Latin of the lawyers 
puzzles a judge. A short time ago, in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., a hotly contested case came on in a 
certain justice’s court in the city, which is pre- 
sided over by a magistrate with a strong anti- 
pathy to the dead languages, and all who in- 
dulge in the affectation of using them. Plaintiff 
having put in his complaint in due form, the judge 
demanded what was the defendant’s answer, 
Whereupon the defendant’s counsel, who had 
been brought up under the old system, and still 
had a lingering love for s raps of law Latin, re- 
sponded, “‘ May it please the court, our answer is 
that the same subject matter and cause of action 
in this suit was the subject matter and cause ina 
previous suit already determined, in consequence 
of which the question now raised betore your 
honor, is res adjudicata.” ‘Is what?” cried the 
jud <e, adjusting his spectacles. “* Res adjudicata, 
if the court pleases.” “Sir,” roared the judve, 
“‘we allow no dead languages here. Plain Eng- 
lish is good enough for us. The practice has 
abolished the dead languages, and if you give us 
any more of your Greek or Latin I'll commit you, 
sir, for contempt of this court.’ 

In the early days of California, one of these 
rough-and-ready dispensers of the law held a 
court on a Sunday, and sentenced a “‘ greaser ” 
(a native Californian cr Mexican), accoraing to 
the law then in force, to thirty-nine lashes, for 
theft; but on the prisoner's counsel threatening 
to apply for a writ of habeas corpus, onthe ground 
that it was “ unconstitootional” to hold a court 
on a Sunday, the judge declared, with a round 
oath, that rather than the (blessed) greaser 
should get off by any such pettifogging trick, he 
would carry the sentence into effect “right 
away.” And then and there he applied the thirty- 
nine lashes (the law limiting them to ender forty), 
remarking, when he had finished, that the law- 
yer had better reserve his “‘ habeas corpus until 
the greaser’s back got barked again!” 

The Missouri sheriff might truly enough re- 
mark that “jurymen aer raither scarce.” More 
than once a friend who knew the ways of the 
country has informed me, as a kindness, that 
“there wor a (blessed) jury trial agwine on down 
to Humbug City, and, as I reckon, the sheriff's 


‘darned run for jurymen, you'd better kinder work 


round clar of that locality.” If 1 asked, ‘‘ How 
can I be juryman? I am a foreigner, a stranger, 
a traveler, who has neither land nor lot, neither 
votes nor pays taics?” “Ah, that would be 
mighty little ’count,”.would be the reply ; “‘ you 
hev paid taxes, for you paid your head money; and 
as for not being a resident, I'll reckon the sheriff I 
soon make you out a residence; and as for you 
being a furrener, it don’t matter shucks ; that’s 
the very thing you'll be spotte|for. The sheriff 
has summened every citizen to corners’ and jury 
trials, and every other darned sort of trial, so 
mighty often, that they swar, if summoned much 
oftener, they won’t vote for him next election. 
And as ‘lection comes on in March, I sort reckon 
de'll like to corral a coon or two who ain’t got no 
vote.” 

At last I really was caught, and it was useless 
to remonstrate. The sheriff declared “ jurymen 
were scarce, and I must just take a turn at it,” 
To my astonishment, under the idea, I suppose, 
that I was “a right smart chance of a scholar,” 
1 was chosen foreman of the jury, and in this 
capacity assisted in sending a man to the State 
prison for two months, as a reward for his me- 
chanical skill having been diverte'| into the chan- 
nel of making bogus gold dust. We had consid- 
erable difficulty in arriving at a unanimous ver- 
dict, as two of the jury were personal friends of 
the prisoner. In this stage a backwoodsman, 
producing a pack of cards from his pocket, pro- 
posed that we should play “‘eeven-up” for a de- 
cision; or, if we objected to gambling, we could 
at least “ draw straws for it.” 

At a little backwoods sawmill settlement called 
Alberni, Vancouver Island, an Indian had been 
steaiing potatoes from a farm belonging to Mr. 
Sproat, the local justice, and in order to frighten 


one occasion two mining companies camo before | this Indian, the man in charge, who was a West- 


him with some dispute. One swore one way, and | 
The | field direction. 


the other swore the exactly opposite way. 
“judge” was nouplussed. 
“Look here, boys,” at last was his sage deci- 


ern backwoodsman, fired his gun in the potato- 
To his astonishment he shot the 
native dead. An inquest had to be he!4. Ths 
woodmen, of course, looked upon a sla " 
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as a very light affair, and several came to Mr, 
Sproat, and said: “You are not going to trouble 
Henry about this, are you, sir?” Mr. Sproat, be- 
ing not only master, but a magistrate, had only 
to reply that, however much he felt for the man’s 
misfortune, he must let the law take its course. 
But where was a surgeon to be found to make a 
post-mortem examination? A careworn-looking 
man stepped off a pile of lumber where he was 
working, and said he wasasurgeon. This state- 
ment being naturally received with some hesita- 
tion, he produced from an old army chest his 
commission, his degree, and ample proof of not 
only having been a medical man, but of once 
having been a staft surgeon. He soon produced 
a pea from the lung, and showed that the Indian 
had died from the gunshot wounds in the chest. 
Evidence was produced in corroboration, one of 
the witnesses testifying that the prisoner had 
said: *‘ Jack, I’ve shot an Indian.” 

The “judge” laid down their duty to the jury, 
which was composed of twelve of the most in- 
telligent of workmen, and they were sent into 
another room for their finding. It was nearly 
half an hour before they returned. The foreman 
then said: “‘ We find the siwash was worried by 
a dog.” 

** A what ?” the judge exclaimed. 

** Worried by a dog, sir,” said another juryman, 
fearing that the foreman had not spoken clearly. 

Assuming a proper expression of magisterial 
gravity, his worship pointed out to the jury the 
incompatibility of their finding with the evidence, 
and again went over the points of the case, 
calling particular attention to the medical evi- 
dence, and the production by the doctor of the 
pea found in the body of the Indian; after which 
he a second time dismissed the jury to their 
room, and begged them to come back with some 
verdict reasonably connected with the facts of 
the case. They were away longer than before. 
When they at length sidled back into the room 
for the second time, the, judge drew a paper to- 
ward him to record their finding. 

‘*Now, men, what do you say?” 

Their decisive answer was : 

** We say he was killed by falling over a cliff.” 

The judge shuffled his papers together, and told 
the jurymen they might go to their work and he 
would return a verdict for them himself. Fora 
full mile every way, from where the dead body 
was found, the country was as level as a table. 

This jury was not so conscientious as another 
composed of the friends of some people accused of 
stealing pork : 

“We find the defendants Not Guilty ; but we 
believe they hooked the pork !” 








“Prepare to Pucker!” 


Iwas whistling—I scarce knew what, whether 
a bona fide tune, a refrain from the masters, or a 
melody from the opera. I often whistled. I 
could rival any steam-engine in the art, and used 
to give my signal, when danger was near, with as 
fine an effect. 

Grandma said it was hoidenish, and Aunt Jane 
acolded until her spectacles dropped down to the 
end of her nose, telling me that I should have 
been a boy, for girls ought to be ladylike, and I 
never should be, so long as I parted my hair at 
the side, and whistled. I always paid respectfu] 
attention to these frequent and entertaining lec- 
tures, wichout as much as saying a word ; and as 
soon as I was in the mood I whistled louder than 
ever. 

The morning in question I had indulged in my 
contraband aniusement to an alarming exteut, 
while sweeping and dusting the rooms, feeding 
the chickens, and watering the flowers, and so 
the dear old guardians of my follies sent a perfect 
avalanche of remonstrances upon my persistent 
head. In a moment I was as silent as a certain 
saline statue, which tradition tells us stands some- 
where in the neighborhood of Sodom; but as 
soon as I had finished my duties I called Rollo— 
not daring to whistle for him—and hastened oft 
to my favorite resort, beneath the widespreading 
branches of an oak that stood upon the bank of 
the creek. I was out of hearing, then, and I sat 
down, threw my hat off, and began to throw sticks 
into the water, and make Rollo swim after them, 
All the time I was thinking of what grandma ang 
Aunt Jane had been saying, and I wondered why 
it was not “‘ladylike” to do whatever was natural 
to the taste or disposition. I acknowledged to 
myself that they must know a great deal vetter 
than I did about these things, that they had al- 
ways been kind to me, and I ought to respect 
their wishes and follow their advico ; so, while in 
this repentant mood, I resolved that for their 
sakes I would whistle no more. 

As if to put my resolution into immediate prac- 
tice, I arose, picked up my hat, called Rollo, and 
began whistling right merrily, beating time in the 
sand with the stick Ihadin my hand. Assoonas 
I discovered my blunder I laughed heartily, and 
exclaimed, aloud : 

“Tt is no use; they can’t make me up for My 
Lady Prim; I must whistle. Come on, Rollo, 
away to the house.” 

I was just — the eve of resuming my tune, 
or whatever it I had been whistling, whena 
voice, in a very unearthly tone, drawled out : 

** Prepare to pucker.” 

Rollo barked; my lips instantly relaxed; I 
looked all around me, but seeing no sign of hu- 
manity, and not being as courageous as swift- 
footed, I had recourse tothe latter expedient, and 
never stopped until half-way up the garden, in 
sight of the porch, where Aunt Jane sat shelling 

I was out of breath, but the good dame 
made no remark, as it was an everyday affair for 
me to have a chase with Rollo, I took a seat on 
the step at Aunt Jane’s feet, and began to help 
her in her employment, working with unusua| 
dexterity, for my fingers were twitching nerv- 
ously, and my whole being still shuddered at the 
recollection of that ominous, “Prepare to 
pucker |” 





I felt sorry when the peas were all shelled ; I 
knew I should have to go to my room for my 
work-basket, and I was afraid to venture alone up 
the winding stairs and through the wide old halis, 
so I asked my aunt if there were anything she 
would like to have me do, 

** Yes, Bertha ; mother wants two hanks of yarn 
from the garret, Go up and get them from the 
lot which hangs {n the further end.” 

Was ever a poor mortal sent upon a more fear- 
ful expedition? I started, mentally resolving 
that I would do as I had never done before, but 
what I had often heard of otbers doing, viz., 
whistle to “‘keep my courage up.” 

I began a tune when I left the latitude of the 
sitting-room, but, alas |—— 

a !” shrieked my grandma. “Stop that 
noise !” 

** Yes, ma’am,” I replied, “‘far up the height,” 
and ran the full length of the garret, snatching 
the yarn from the nails with force enough to 
take their heads off, had the yarn been stronger, 
and ran back again, with the peculiar sensation, 
in going down-stairs, that a host of rats was close 
upon my heels, 

I stopped in my own room for my basket, 
knowing that I had to die but once, and I would 
go through the trial like a martyr. I survived, 
however, and was made well aware that I was still 
in the flesh by grandma’s declaration, as I gave 
ber the yarn: 

“Bertha, something dreadfn! will happen to 
to you if you don’t leave off whistling.” 

There were ghosts about me all the rest of the 
day, but they were only visible in the corners, 
behind the doors, and in the shadows. It was 
only after I went to bed that they seemed to revel 
in consciousness, and chattered and whispered in 
my ear. They stood in a row, and one said, 
“Prepare to pucker,” when every mouth was 
drawn up instantaneously, as if with a gathering 
thread ; and, whistling all the keys of the gamut 
and out of it, made the night hideous. I was 
almost wild as one of the ghostly choir stepped 
up and asked me: 

** Dost thou like the serenade, O whistler ?” 

Afraid to say no, I stammered “yes,” when, 
with a terrible clutch, the horrid creature took 
me by the hair, and said in sepulchral tones : 

“Then be thou imbued with our spirit, and 
let thy life whistle itself away, until thou art one 
of us.” 

I screamed, and my spectral musicians dis- 
appeared, while Aunt Jane called from her room, 

** What’s the matter, Bertha ?” 

** Dreaming, auntie,” I answered, as quietly as 
I could, though I shivered as if with ague. I 
began to believe that grandma was a prophetess. 


The next evening, at sunset, I was sitting on 
the step, when Cousin Robert came waiking up 
the lane. I had not seen him for a week, and 
was more cordial than usual in my welcome, for I 
liked him, and we were good friends. 

** Come, Bert,” he said, “ let us take a stroll in 
the setting of the sun, it is such a pleasant hour.” 

I joined him, and he straightway took the path 
through the garden to the old trysting-place. 
Presently he commenced to whistle; then he 
stopped, and turning to me, said: 

** Bert, why don’t you take your part ?” 

We often whistled duets, I accompanying his 
soprano with alto, 

“T have almost given up whistling, Robert,” I 
replied, twirling my hat around by the strings, 
and looking down into the grass through which 
we were wading. 

“ Whew |” he exclaimed. “What now ? Haven't 
succumbed to the old fogy ideas of grandma 
and Aunt Jane at last, have you?” 

I was vexed with him, and provoked with my- 
self, so I carelessly answered : 

** No, not exactly ; but I will not whistle in their 
presence any more, and I think that I owe some 
regard to their wishes ; they think——” 

“Oh, pshaw! I know what they think well 
enough; and I know, too, that Aunt Jane will 
have you as prim as she is before long,” inter- 
rupted Rob. 

** Well, Rob, I will whistle with you this time,” 
I quietly rejoined. So we began “ Annie Laurie,” 
but it was no use. ‘ Wait, Rob, I’m not ready,” 
I said, ashamed of the failure. Another effort; 
it was totally unsuccessful on my part, and poor 
** Annie Laurie ” evaporated into thin air. 

** Now, Bert, you are horribly out of practice,” 
said Rob, in no very patient tone. “I believe you 
are putting on airs, trying to be a young lady. 
Well, you are sixteen ; I declare it’s time to sober 
down ; but you can whistle two years longer with- 
out detriment to your dignity, I think. Now tell 
me,” he continued, for we were already under the 
oak, and he searched my face with his great 
brown eyes, “is there no other reason why you 
won’t whistle with me?” 

I felt the color come and go in my face like 
heat-lightning in the summer sky, so without so 
much as looking at him, I replied : 

“Oh, Rob, let me alone, and do cease this 
senseless twaddle.” 

He seemed much surprised at my earnestness, 
but was more amiable than I expected him to be, 
so, with a bow, he remarked : 

** Miss Bertha Russel, I regret that I have of- 
fended you with the imappropriatness of the 
selection of themes with which to entertain your 
majesty. I shall be more circumspect hereafter, 
if you will pardon the indiscretion of an inex- 
perienced youth.” 

I had half a notion to laugh and half a notion 
to cry, but I did neither. We remained by the 
water-side until the stars peeped out, and then 
we went back to the house. 

Robert was quiet and distant, and would not be 
roused by my sallies, which sounded tamer than 
ever. Before we reached the porch he said : 

** Bertha, if my father can spare me, I will go 
to the oak to-morrow morning to read; I wish 
you would bring your work as you used to do; I 
have been down several times and have not found 
you.” 





I brightened up at once, for nothing pleased me 
more than to hear him read. 

Then he bade me good-night, but it was in a 
very deferential tone, and with that dignified 
“ Bertha ;” so, after he started, I called to him: 

“ Rob ”” 

He turned, 

“ Well?” 

** Rob, call me Bert!” 

“Certainly. Good-night, Bert!” 

Then I knew that he was not angry. 

The next morning I was more industrious than 
ever, and was on my way to the oak by the time 
the dew had disappeared. I waited some time, 
but as Rob did not come, I took out my work, 
knowing that the moments would not seem so 
tedious if I were employed. Working and think- 
ing are twin sisters ; and, as my fingers were busy 
with the one, my thoughts were no less active. 
The events of the previous evening came up be- 
fore me; and, as I thought of Rob, offended 
and haughty, I felt sorry that I had not broken 
my half-formed resolution, without exciting the 
suspicion that I had taken a step toward Aunt 
Jane’s code of etiquette. The more I thought, 
the more dissatisfied I grew, and, after exclaim- 
ing aloud, ‘‘ Oh, dear, I wish Rob would come! 
I added, ‘ Now I'll practice ‘ Annie Laurie,’ and 
just show him that I dare whistle, if I will.” 

So I began as cleverly as ever, until just as I 
reached the strain—‘ I lay me down and dee ”— 
the words occurring in mind only—the dreaded 
voice uttered the fearful warning, ‘‘ Prepare to 
pucker!” 

The “dee”ing didn’t seem so desirable under 
the circumstances, but, fearing that I was duped 
by my imagination, I tried it again. Then the 
tones sounded hoarsely in my ear the same disa- 
greeable words. 

Forgetting Rob and everything else, I ran tothe 
house without stopping, resolving that I would 
never whistle again to please anybody. 

Weeks passed, and no Rob. Aunt Jane went 
over to the farm, and learned that he had been 
sent away on important business for his father, so 
I did not see him for three months after that 
memorable evening. 

Grandma and aunty were delighted to notice 
the change in my hffbits, and congratulated me 
upon my success in conquering my fault. I felt 
guilty when I received their praises without a 
word of explanation; how could I tell them of the 
evil genius which haunted me, when the dear old 
souls believed me a convert to their teachings? 
I did not wish to be ladylike and refined, and did 
want to whistle; but it was utterly impossible 
with such an embargo upon my lips, so I let them 
enjoy the imaginary fruit of their labors, and kept 
my secret shut up in my own breast. 

I never went to the oak, but always walked in 
an opposite direction. I was no coward with the 
real before me; I could take the offensive or the 
defensive as the case required, but I could not 
fight with shadows nor battle with the unseen, 
so I withdrew from the field, acknowledged myself 
vanquished, and solaced myself with the truism, 
** Discretion is the better part of valor.” 

The bright October days had come, when Cousin 
Rob made his appearance quite unexpectedly. 
How well he looked, with his bright eyes and 
roguish smile, his manly bearing and clever 
words! And how quickly I responded to bis call : 

‘Come, Bert, throw down that work, and let’s 
have a walk.” 

** Which way, Rob?” I asked, as I tied my hat 
and drew my shawl around me, 

“To the oak! To the oak, of course!” he an- 
swered, looking down into my eyes. 

A shadow crept over my face. There was some- 
thing in Rob’s eye that I didn’t like, and the dim- 
pled twitches about his mouth were more mis- 
chievous than ever. I was a little disconcerted, 
but determined to send out my pickets to watch 
his movements, so that I should not be surprised. 
It is needless to say that I forgot all about this 
when we reached the oak tree, and the dying 
leaves rustled beneath our tread. Taking ourold 
seats, we talked of the bygone, and of all that had 
happened since we were there together. 

‘* By-the-way, Bert,” inquired Rob, ‘‘do you 
whistle now-a-days?” 

**No, Rob, I don’t; I am cured, and never ex- 
pect to indulge in that way again,” I replied, most 
emphatically. 

“ Wh—e—w!” shrieked Rob, in a miserably 
provoking style. 

Then, springing to his feet, he broke forth into 
a prolonged fit of laughter, while I stood looking 
at him, wondering whether he was simply amused 
or entirely crazy. 

“Well, sir, what’s the matter now?” I asked, 
“Ts this the way to make fun of your cousin?” 

Seeing my flushed face and hearing my indig- 
nant tones, Rob checked his laughter, and taking 
me by the arm, pointed up into the tree, his cap 
falling off as he leaned backward, and I caught it. 

“Look, cousin dear!” he said, his words being 
flanked by outbursts of merriment, which did not 
help me to feel any more comfortable at the sight. 

There, among the branches of the oak, where 
they intertwined and made a dense shade, was 
constructed a rural chair, and there were Rob’s 
books, piled up and protected by a little roof, 
which served for a desk. 

“ Why, that’s very cozy, Rob!” I exclaimed, in 
unfeigned delight. ‘‘ When did you arrange it ?” 

“ Early in the summer, Bert ?” 

“And you never showed it to me before!” I 
exclaimed. 

“ Bert, what did you think kept me away the 
morning I told you I was coming here to read?” 
Rob inquired, without paying the slightest heed 
to my exciamation. 

“IT suppose uncle wanted you, of course,” I an- 
swered. 

“A charitable supposition, truly,” he replied ; 
and then, with his face brimful of merriment, 
added: “Why, Bert, I was here all the while, 
and did read while you worked.” 





. Light was breaking over the hitherto darkened 
east of my mind, as I said: 

** Rob, you're very sly.” 

Bat the full dawn same as he stepped back, and 
that well-known voice once more uttered : 


to 

Tor oaiease' was silent, then I poured forth a 
volley of reproaches : 

** Rob, you are a cheat, a rogue, a wicked fran@ 
upon humanity, and I will never forgive you,” 
and I hurled his cap far out into the water. Rob 
had been stepping backward, as if to get beyond 
the latitude of my wrath, when, just as his unfor- 
tunate cap took its departure, his heel struck an 
extended root of the tree, and over the bank he 
went, down into the stream below. Not antici- 
pating this unexpected disappearance, I was fora 
moment horrified, but remembering it was only 
the creek, I called out, ‘‘* Whistle, and P’'llcometo 
ye, my lad!’ Say, Rob, prepare to pucker!” 

He fought with the waves some minutes, lost 
his footing, and his head was under water, but 
not a word did he utter, nor a call for help. Ithen 
remembered that there was a deep hole some- 
where near the bank, and fearing he might get 
into it, and knowing my inability to help him, E 
ran across the road and sounded one of my signal 
whistles, which was followed by another as soon 
asI regained my breath. In a very little while 
the men from the field came running down, and 
by the time they had rescued Rob from his peril- 
ous situation, Aunt Jane appeared, frightened 
almost out of her senses; Rob was quite sense- 
less, and I thought him dead, as they laid him, 
pale and dripping, in the blanket Ihad prepared. 
They rubbed and warmed him, and he soon 
opened his‘eyes. I was so thankful that he was 
alive, the tears of gratitude streamed from my 
eyes ; but how would he receive me? What would 
he say, after my harsh cruelty ? 

He slept quietly for an hour. I sat by his side. 
Presently he awoke. 

“Bert,” he eaid, “‘ where is Bert ?” 

“ Here, deat Rob,” I replied, bending over him. 

“ Can you forgive me, little Bert ?” 

“Oh, hush, Rob ; will you forgive me ?” I oried ; 
“*T am so miserable,” 

“Don’t cry, Bert,” he said; “‘we have been 
naughty children, but we will forgive and torget.” 

Years have passed since these events—years 
fall of change. Grandma and Aunt Jane sleep 
side by side in the burial-ground. 

My elegant residence stands upon the site of 
the old home, and the “‘ Whispering Oak” is on® 
of my favorite resorts. 

My husband has just come in to tea, and, look- 
ing over my shoulder as I write, he reads this 
page, and says: 

“Well done, Bert ;” then tapping my chin, 
adds, in the sepulchral tone of old, “ Prepare to 
pucker !” 

I obeyed the injunction, dear reader, but not 
for whistling. 








Colonel Benton and the Woolly Horse, 


A WasuincTon correspondent of the Cincin- 
nati Commercial relates the following « ecdote of the 
late Colovel Benton: 

Next door to Shillington’s, on Pennsylvania ave- 
nue, a fellow came dne day, about 1850, and opened a 
show. He had music playing at the door—a hurdy- 
gurdy, or something—and across the pavement 
stretched &@ gorgeous transparency to this effect: 


Captured by 
CAPTAIN JOHN ©, FREMONT, U. &. A., 
On Exhibition Here, 


It is neither horse nor stag, pn ger a but a 
marvelous combination of them all; an extraordinary 
of the faculty, the miracle of 


—— the 
nature, the admiration of the world! 
The da Wallace, 


y after this Famer apy opened, D 

now of the New York Herald, a favorite of Beaten, ead 
looking over the papers in Shillington’s, when Colonel 
Benton, in his ponderous and stately way, turned the 
corner, coming down Four-and-a- street. He 
heard the music of the hurdy-gurdy, and seeing the 
great painted canvas over the pavement, he folded his 
cloak around him and proceeded to read the inscri 
tion. As he did so, his eaglish nose began to € 3 
his whiskers, brushed forward like gun-swabs, 

to cur); his orey eyes looked famine. 


Wallace, io = yy! reading the papers, wis sud- 
eS by the colonel laying violent hands 
upon him. 

‘* Here, ~ vb You! soaps reas sir!” said he, in his 
deepest and most dreadfal ton 

He put nis taloe talons into Wallace's ‘8 suoulder, him 
almost off his fect, shoved him ahead, and poked bim 


along into the street =F ¥ ay my At the 
door of the show he took W. the nape of the 
coat collar and gave him a oun pets 
** Stop, tg the showman, “‘ you have not paid your 
“flow much, sir, is ite said Benton, terribly 
“‘ what is your fare, sir?” , 
“ Quarter of a doilar!” 
Benton produced the 
graciously. Then he chucked Wallace further up- 


“Go on, sir; I want you for a witness !"’ 

“Stop!” said the showman below, to Benton, who 
had pushed by him. ‘I must have your fare, tool” 

“I don’t recognize you, sir,” cried Benton; “‘ go on,” 
to Wallace. 

Wallace, in great consternation to know what this 
meant, was propelled into the show-room, while the 
door-keeper followed hard afier to recover his money. 

There stood the woolly horse eccentric, iadced, at 
his ruminations, divided from the “ ea 
Across this rope the colonel vault kis 
talons in the nondescript’s wool, with r+ -- grip 
upon his crupper, and, at a jerk, tore away hide, horns, 
and the whole outriggery ot the quagguped. 

“There,” said the colonel, in a scream, standing 
upon this hide like an eagle upon aspeep. “You are 
an impostor, sir! You slander, in this imposition, an 
Officer of the — a you twenty-Gour house to 


and banded it over 


leave this city. 
He slung ng Wallace ase, payin no more attention to 
him, and staiked up to japitol. 


we says, that = tm minutes there wasn’t a 
vestige of the showman leit. Dray-horse, hurdy-gurdy, 
and canvas, folded their wings, like the Arabs, and 
silently passed away. 








Durtxe the Vermont State Fair, a con- 
ductor of a railroad innocently extended his hand toa 
rustic gmp Pay expecting she would produce her 
ticket. To at surprise she seized his hand, 
squeezed it most Pafiectionately, and with much sweet- 
ness of manner propounded the conundrum of “ How's 


your folks?” adding the remark that ‘it was nice 
we ." A stern sense of duty —— the con- 
ductor to undeceive the fair creature, and to 


her that he wasn’t “a friend of the family,” that 


his business was to 
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THE INSTALLATION OF THE REY. DR. M‘COSH AS PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY, PRINCETON, N. J., OCTOBER 277TH, 1868.—rTHE OATH OF OFFICE ADMINISTERED BY THE HON. 
A. 0. ZABRISKIE, CHANCELLOR OF THE STATE.—FROM A SKETCH BY JAMES E. TAYLOR.—SEE PAGE 135. 
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HOME INCIDENTS. 


Terrible Accident on 
be Hudson River Rail- 
road, near East Al- 
bany, N. ¥., October 23d. 
A serious accident occurred dur- 
ing the night of October 23d, at » 
point two-and-a-half miles south of 
East Albany, N. Y., on the Hudson 
River Railroad, The 6°30 New York 
Express, while going north at full 
speed, ran on & broken rail, breaking 
the train in two. The engine, bag- 
gage, and two express cars passed 
over in safety, but the smoking, - 
passenger cars and two sleeping- 
cars ous burled from the track, 
over an embankment ten feet high. 
The two passenger cars were com- 
pletely wrecked. About twenty-five 
persons were injured, several very 
seriously. Fortunately the stoves 
in the cars were securely fastened 
and did not upset, so that there was 
no repetition of the fearful scenes of 
burning that at Angola and else- 
where thrilled our community with 
horror. 
“Cling Close to the Rocks!’ 
As a long train of cars was re- 
cently passing over the Alleghany 
Mountains on its way eastward, the 
engineer saw a little girl and her 
baby brother playing on the track. 
The screech of the whistle startled 
the girl, and perceiving the danger of 
herself and brother, she looked about 
wildly for a mome nt,and then seizing 
the baby, thrust him into a niche 
which had been formed by blasting 
the rocks. As the little creature 
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MURDER AT THE HUNTER’S POINT FIRE, OCTOBER 257TH, 
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snuggled” in” the thoughtful girl 
,cried in a voice that sounded through 
‘the cars as they came thundering by 
“Cling close to the rock, Johnny. : 
cling close to the rock !”’ 
Caught in a Sewer. 
- Mr. John Magill, ex-City Commis. 
sioner of Troy, N. Y., was recently 
buried in a sewer into which he had 
descended to inspect the works, He 
had scarcely reached the bottom: 
when the earth on both sides caved 
in, burying him up to his armpits. 
His head was erect, and he was just 
able to breathe. Assistance came in 
answer to his cries, but owing to the 
looseness ot the earth about. the 
banks, it was not until several hours 
had elapsed that the sufferer was 
extricated from his perilous situa- 
tion: 
A Canine Nurse. 

A few days ago a lady of Gloucester, 
Mass., had occasion to leave her 
house ior a few moments, and left 
her baby, but six months old, on 
the dining-room floor. On return- 
ing, she became quite frantic at the 
absence of the litile one, and after 
having instituted a thorough search 
about the premises, she discovered 
that the family dog had taken the 
baby to the garret, and deposited it 
in a basket of old zags. 

A Boy Shot by a Woman. 
On"Sunday atternoon, October 
25th, = number of suspicious-look- 
ing boys came to Pier 52 East river, 
where a canal-boat was moored, and 
finding that there was no person on 
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throwing stones and lumps of dirt at her. The woman 
&ppealed to them to desist, but in vain, and the annoy- 
ance was kept up until the young rascals were driven 
away by an officer. The gang returned on Monday, 
and resumed their mischief. The woman, whose name 
is Fanny Tiney, was again alone, her husband having 
left the city to transact some business. After firing 
pieces of coal for nearly half an hour, the boys 
jamped on the boat, when the woman drew a revolver, 
and fired at the leader, John Condon, the ball passing 
through his heart. The woman was arrested, and held 
‘to await the result of the coroner’s inquest. 


Marder at the Hunter’s Point Fire, Octo. 
ber 25th. 

During the progress of the fire at the Kerosene Oil 
Works at Hunter’s Point, L. L., on the evening of Oo- 
tober 25th, aman named Burke, residing in New York 
got into an altercation with Thomas Kane, a watchman 


The Babes in the Wood. 

The citizens of Atkinson, N. H., were recently 
thrown into an intense excitement by a report that two 
chitdren of Mr. Rufus Morse, aged respectively three 
four years, had been missing from their home 
an entire day; and that, although diligent 
g@earch had heen made, no trace could be found of the 
little ones. A large party of neighbors immediately 
joined in the search, and, after many efforts, were 
about giving up, when one of their number plunged 
into a swamp, and there found the babes, exhausted 
and almost dead. The youngest was about half im- 
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A Husband’s Dilemma. 


A few evenings ago, a gentleman entered one of the 
Bleecker street cars to return home, and the car had 
gone but a short distance, when his wife also entered 
the car, and taking a seat at his side, informed bim 
quite spiritedly that she had resolved to go wherever 
hewent. To this he objected, and angry words en- 
@ued. When the car reached Bleecker street, the hus- 
band made a dash for the platform; but the wife, no- 
ticing the movement, started to her feet and seized him 
by the skirts of his coat. After a severe tuasle both 
parties got into the street, when the husband struck 
the wife a heavy blowin the face. The belligerents 
were taken into custody, and, after making charges 
against each other, repented of their action, linked 
their arms, and started for their home in Brooklyn. 


Fatal Results of Unsafe Car-Couplers. 
Elias Moser, an estimable young man, while endea- 
‘voring to couple some coal cars at Temaqua, Penn., a 
few days ago, was caught between the bumpers, and 
literally crushed to death. These cars are so con- 
stracted that a man has to place himself between the 
bumper on esch car, and accidents of this nature are 
by no raeans unfrequent. With all the attention that 
has been bestowed on railroad matters in this country, 
it seems strange that railroad managers are so un- 
mindful of the risks entailed upon their employés. 
Various patents have been granted for self-acting 
couplers, and railroad workmen have rights which the 
companies are bound to respect. It is but a duty that 
they owe to the men who do their work to adopt some 
apparatus by which the fearful risks now attending 
«car-coupling may be done away with. 
A Boy’s Team. 


At the recent agricultural fair at Milford, Mass,, a 
little boy eight years of age exhibited a pair of black 
calves, twins, not over five months old, which were 
perfectly broken to draw a little blue cart made for the 
purpose, While exhibiting his novel team the little 
fellow’s hat was nearly filled with money, which so 
overcome him with joy that he first cried, then 
isughed, next tried to talk, broke down, and finally ran 
away, leaving the docile calves to the mercy of strangers. 








o. O. D.—Reader, if you want a genuine 
watch, and do uot desire to te swindled by dealers in 
—~ ag! ye Ay ese BAPMAN 


information. = - a 
CO., 47 Liberty street, N. 
Grape Brrrers. zal one knows the Ad 
the luscious and ee oe fruit. Speer’s 
* Standard Wine Bitters ” is the ultimate of the grape; 





‘Russian Baths. 
CE CORNER a STREET AND 


, over oy s Th 
aaa tans the Pann g not fail to give 


them a 18 BUCKHORN, Agent. 





Holloway’s Pills.—For Restoring the 
Jost appetite, and removing those secretions which 
cause sick head-ache, bile, heartburn, dyspepsia, 
diseases of the Liver and Kidneys, this medicine has 
mo equal. 








Wew Publications. 





Boast CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLI- 
CATIONS. free. 644 Broadway, New 
ork. 

UBLISHED by E. STEIGER, New York, 
The orkshop, 


A Monthly Journal, devoted to Progress of the Usefal 
Arte, a J yew y = a ooveaies 3 the wide 
range ’ oration, 
Tasemotares, an, al Trades generally. 

Also, the German Edition of this Journal. 

Priee $5.40 a your; single numbers, 50 cents. 

awe One sing!'e available Design or Pattern may be 
worth fir mcre than a full year’s ——— 

Specimen-numbers and ses gratis, 

— and Canvassers wanted. Terms favorable. 


Live in My Heart 





Axp Pay xo Rexnt—Simuel =: 4 sNew Song 20 cts. 
‘Srraves’ Wrever Bow Bows—Walizes - 35 cts. 
CHAMPAGNE CHARLIE—Galo - - 85 cts. 
You't Sometimes Turk of Mz—New Song 30 cts. 
Pure Harp Acarmet THE Srream—Song 30 cts. 


Arranged for Finte or Violin, am cents each, Music 
FREDERICK BLUME, 1 1256 Broadway, 34 
oor above 26tb street. Branch 26 Bowery 
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BUY NONE UNLESS IN WHITE 
WRAPPERS. 


Cures Cancers, Ulcers, Boils, Pain Paint. 
Cures Dysentery, Colic, Piles, Pain Paint. 
Cures Bees, Musquito Bites, Pain Paint. 
Cures Fever or Restiess Nights, Pain fn Sem 


Cures Ulcerated Pain 
Cures Felons on Thumbs, Pain Paint 
Sunstroke any Day, Pain Paint, 
Cures Fever right away, Pain Paint. 
Brain Fever q' Cures, Pain Paint. 
Thick Heads of insures, Pain Paint. 
Drives out, Pain Paint. 
Cures Bunions, Corns, or Gout, Pain Paint. 
Makes Fogy Doctors whin Pain Paint. 
Cures Rheumatism every Pain Paint. 
Is Cool and never Smarts, Paint. 
Will Cure Neuralgic Darts, Pain Paint. 
Will never Burn or Stain, Pain Paint. 
Its Honor well maintains, Pain Paint. 
All Headache stops, Pain Paint. 
Is sold in sh Pain Paint. 
Ten Thousand Pain Paint. 
Will Please a Foe or Friend, Pain Paint. 
Tested Free and Fair, Pain Paint. 
At 170 Chatham Square, Pain Paint. 





HE Irrepressible Conflict—A New Toy— 
de - ye Price, 75 cents. PLANCH t— 
and Exposed. Its answers are 

x Amusing. Price $1. Hy a ye nm 


the Wonders of the a package. 
Au Goods sent t postage paid. maid WO. o. WEMYSS. 8 Astor 
ky New York. tf 


Every Man His Own Printer. 

With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars con ing 
fuil information sboat these Presses, p: 
mendations, etc., mailed free on aggnaeton. Specimen 
books of types, cuts, borders, etc., etc., 10 cents. 

DAVID WATSON ,Agent, Adams Press Co., 
26 Courtlandt street, New York. 


YACHT CLUB SMOKING TOBACCO. 


T§ EVERYWHERE PRONOUNCED by 
competent judges to be superior to others, for the 

following reasons: 

It is made of the finest stock grown. 

It has a mild and agreeable aroma. 

It is anti-nervous in its effects, as 

It is free from drugs, the Nicotine 

Having also been extracted. 

It leaves no acrid, disagreeable aftertaste. 

Does not sting or burn the a. 

Leaves no offensive odor in the room. 

Orders for elegant Meerschaum Pipes 

Are daily packed in various bags. 

It is a bright golden color. 

Being very light, one pound will last 

Two or three times as long as others. 

Buy it, try it, and convince yourself. If 

Your dealer does not keep it, ask him to get it. 


Eureka Smoking Tobacco 


Is also a very good article, and makes an excellent 
smoke, {t is much lower in price, and of heavier body 
than the former, and its sale, wherever introduced, is 
not only permanent, but — on the increase. 
Orders for elegant Meerschaum Pa are also placed 
in the various bags of this brand 


Be Sure you get Lorillard’s. 


till F mg $100 in Century Chewi 
Tobacco, and : ~~ ¥- phe Ee iis , vy & very 











“GET THE BEST.” 


HE NOVELTY JOB PRINTING Press 
for samacane, Bomaee Merchants. eo 


circulars and specimens of work 
THURSTON & CO., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 683-85eow 





MYSTERY.—An ny Gentlemen or Lady, 

by sending in ad oo color of eyes, and 
cents, will receive, by carte-de-visite of their 
iuiure wife or ee NORRIS & CO., 53 a 
street, 





GALLONS OF WHISKY for $1. 
Full instructions for fifty cents. Address 
B. C. WEST & CO., Port Deposit, Maryland. 





AS rpina WANTED for the new and 
ee ot tne ted canoes 
n 
For yee Rap mny? terms, address DAVIS & BRO., 12 
Sansom street, Philadelphia. 685-Teow 


Moore’s Encyclopedia of Music, 


LEMENTARY, Technical, Historical, Bio- 
graphical, Vocal, and Instrumental. In one large 
octavo volume of more than One Thousand Pages. 
Bound in Cloth. Price SIX DOLLARS. Sent postpaid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 Washington 
street, Boston. CHAS. H. DITSON & OO., 711 Broad 
way, New York. 


Our New Story. 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


CHIMNEY CORNER. 


NO. 181, ISSUED NOVEMBER 24, 
Contains a continuation of our Spleadid Story, 


SAVED AT LAST, 


which was in No. 180, and the following com- 
plete stories, magnificently illustrated : 

A NARROW ESCAPE—A Woman's Tale of Circum- 
stantial Evidence. 

THE — V—Strange Detection of a Fashionable 

r. 

THREE HOURS OF MY LIFE—A Lady’s Tale of 
Peril and Rescue. 

THE LOVE OF WALINCOURT—A Pathetic Love 

AWAKE AT LAST—A Lively Tale of Fashionable Life. 

THE BISMARCK MOIRE—A Story of Caution for 
Gentlemen. 

FEELINGS AND FORTUNE—A Woman’s Punishment 
of a Fortune-Eunter. 

Scenes in 


With Sketches of Foreign Tra 8 
Brazil, Australia, China, Copies of Works of Art, etc. 


Saved at Iuast. 

This story is commended by the most alar Ame- 
rican novelist, and will be found a work superior in 
arias attractiveness and plot to any now publishing. 

of M Cesnaris and her confederate, 

Ralph, as well as of the gentle Mabel, are extremely 

drawn. 

"Price of the CHIMNEY CORNER, 10 cents; issued 
every Monday. Back numbers always on hand. 

Frank Leslie ’ 
5637 Pearl Street, 
NEW YORK. 

















Daily Changes in the 
Diseased Body 


EFFECTED BY 


eRADWAY’S SARSAPARILLIAN. 


Changes as Seen and Felt, as they Daily 
Occur, after Using a Few Doses of 
the Sarsaparillian Resolvent. 





1 GOOD SPIRITS xy DISAPPEARANCE 
* of weakness, languor and melancholy; in 
and ‘hardness of flesh and muscle, etc. 

2. Strength increases; appetite improved; relish for 
food; no more sour eructions or water-brash; good di- 
gestion; calm and undisturbed sleep; awake ‘refreshed 
and vigorous. 

8. Disappearance of spots, blotches, pimples; the 
skin looks clean and healthy; the urine changed from 
ita turbid and cloudy appearance to a clear sherry or 
amber color; water passes freelv from the bladder 
through the urethra, witbout pain or scalding; little or 
no sediment; no pain or weakness, 

4. Marked diminution of quantity and frequency of 
involuntary discharges (if affected in that way), with 
certainty of permanent cure. Increase of strength ex- 
hibited in the secreting glands, and functional harmony 
restored in the several organs. 

5. Yellow tinge in the white,of the eyes, and the 
ewarthy, saffron appearance of the skin, changed toa 
clean, lively, and healthy color. 

6. Those suffering from weak or ulcerated lungs, or 
tubercles, will realize great comfort in expectorating 
freely the tough phlegm or mucus from the lungs, air- 
cells, bronchi, or windpipe, throat, or head; diminish- 
ing of the frequency of cough; general increase of 
strength throughout the system; stoppage of night- 
sweats and pains, and feclings of weakness around the 
ankles, legs, shoulders, etc.; cessation of cold chills 
and sense of suffocation; hard breathing, and attacks 
of cough on lying down or rising inthe morning. All 
these distressing symptoms gradually and surely dis- 
appear. 7 

7. As day after day the SARSAPARTLLIAN is taken, 
new signs of returning health will appear; as the blood 
improves in strength and purity, al! foreign and im- 
pure deposits, Nodes, Tumors, Cancers, Hard Lumps, 
etc., will be reso!ved away, and the unsound parts made 
sound and healthy. Ulcers, Fever Sores, Syphiloid 
Sores, Chronic Skin Diseases, gradually disuppear. 

8. In cases where the system has been salivated, and 
mercury, quicksilver, corrosive sublimate (the princi- 
pal constituent in the advertised SARSAPARILLA as- 
sociated in some cases with Iod. of Potass) have accu- 
mulated and become deposited in the bones, joints, 
etc., thus causing Ceries of the Bones, Rickets, Spinal 
Curvatures, Contortions, White Swellinge, Varicos: 
Veins, etc., the SARSAPARILLA will resolve away all 
these deposits, and extermimate the virus of disease 
from the system. 

9. If those who are taking these medicines for the 
cure of chronic or scrofulous or syphilitic disease, how- 
ever slow may be the cure, feel better, and find their 
general health improving, their flesh and weight in- 
creasing, or even keeping its own, it is a true sign that 
the cure is progressing. In these diseases, the patient 
either gels better or worse—the virus of disease is not 
inactive; if not arrested"and Criven trom the blood, it 
will spread, and continue to undermine the oonstitu- 
tion, As soon as the Sarsaparillian makes the patient 
feel better, every hour you will grow better and in- 
crease in health, strength, and flesh. 

In all cases ask for DR. RADWAY’S SARSAPARIL- 
LIAN RESOLVENT. It is the only medicine contain- 
ing the active curative principle of Sarsaparilla. Price 
$1 per bottle, or six bottles for $5. DR. RADWAY’S 
Office, 87 Maiden lane, New York. Sold by druggists 
and country merchants generally. 683-86 








Performing Animals. 


How to teach horses to feign lame- 
ness; fird hidden articles; fire pis- 
tols; turn hand-organ ; pump water, etc. 
Dogs to dance; “sing;” go errands; 
select any article at command from a 
large number and give to any designated 
person, as, ‘Give the blue stocking to 
the lady in the white dress;” to find a card privately 
drawn and replaced in the pack by any stranger, etc. 

s to@ answer questions by selecting appropriate 
printed cards; to tell day of the week or month; tell 
any lady’s age, and name of fuiure husband, etc. And 
many amusing, curious and woodertul feats of bears, 
monkeys, elephants, goats, donkeys, and even cats, 
rats, mice, and fleas. Explanations of the tricks, with 
instructions for teaching, will be published with illus- 
trations, in 





HANEY’S JOURNAL, 


a handsome, moderately-illustrated monthly of inter- 
esting, entertaining and useful matter for all. Expo- 
sures of humbugs, quacks, and swindlers; lives of the 
rich men of the igo ps Se ty mn they’ gained their 
wealth; new arts and ~y -¥ ints on health; magic 
games, — @ etc., for the young, and choice mis- 
ce)lany for all. 

fap Enlarged with new volume, giving over 15,000 
square inches of reading, illustrations, etc., each month, 


Only Fifty Cents a Year. 


aa” Get it of newsdealers, if any in your place, at 5 
cents. By mail to localities where there are no dealers, 
60 cents a year, or 7 cents singly. None free. 

JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau street, N. Y. 





HE LITTLE JEWEL; OR, GIFT SEW- 
ING AND EMBROIDERING MACHINE.—Licensed 

by the Combination Sewing Machine Companies of N. Y., 
which is a sufficient guarantee as to its merit, The sim- 
est Machine in exitanee, and the lowest price. Just 


© thing to present a lady or little girl. Will do work 
on all soft and will — er slippers of any 
description of woolen cloths, with the Exastio Cuan 


Strrc# on the upper side, in a superior manner. Send 
stamp for pm and sample of work. Can be seen in 
operation at the Toy Bazaar of LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
478 Broadway, near Broome street, N. Y. The Trade 
supplied. 685-9leow 
20, () SOLD.—The Magnetic Pocket- 
TIMEKEEPER and COMPASS, in a 
eadebene case with glass crystal, white enameled dial, 
steel and metal works, ordinary watch size, sound and 
serviceable. Warranted to denote correct time, and 
keep in order £°R years. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sent 
for $2. Agents wanted. Circulars 


tpaid for 
Free. WALTER HOLT & Co., 102 Nassau street, ro 
York City. 


$12.50 sestvew 








Expenses paid. Busi- 
8. HAYES, Great Falla, H. 


THE DERBY 
|ATHENEUM. 


WORKS OF 


LITERATURE AND ART, 


THs Association has been formed for the 
dissemination throughout the country of 


The Standard Productions of Literature, 


as well as artistic works of the highest class, at a mod- 
erate individual expense. It is thus proposed to 
assist the progress of our national knowledge and to 
elevate our national taste, while, by a partial application 
of those principles which have generally insured the 
success of all co-operative and business Unions, the 
actual advantage of the immediate sales effected will be 
placed almost wholly in the hands of the purchaser, 


GENERAL PLAN. 


In accordance with this design, the following plan 
has been adopted, and is submitted to the public, in 
full confidence that it cannot fail to receive their un- 
hesitating sanction and support. 

The management of the Athenwum will be under the 
direction and supervision of 


Mr. H. W. Derby, 


its Business Superintendent, and a counsel of five of ita 
most prominent members, whose services are given 
to the patrons of the Athen#um with the sole view 
of making it a thorough, and, at the same (time, a 
permanent success, 

A spacious Book Store, with Art Galleries adjoining, 
has been established at 








No. 680 BROADWAY, 


in which the most valuable and prominent publica- 

tions in every branch of Literature and Science, with 

all the leading Awerican Periodicals, will be sold at 

their publishers’ lowest regular price. In addition to 

thia, 

Every Purchaser to the Amount of Five 
Dollars. 


will be entitled to a, certificate in the distribution of 


WORKS OF ART, 


the Management of the Athenmum guaranteeing that 
such distribution shall take place within four months. 

In order that the public may judge of the value and 
high order of the Paintings and other Works of Art 
which will be 


AWARDED TO THE PURCHASERS 


at the First Distribution, they have been placed upon 
FREE EXHIBITION 


At the Galleries of the Athenxum, 
their actual value being 


ONE HUNORED THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


It may, therefore, be at ovce seen that every pur- 
charer will not only receive the direct value of his 
money in the books or other goods purchased, but at 
the same time have an interest in the distribution of 
the 

Works of Art now on Exhibition. 


No person is limited to a single certificate ot mem- 
bership, but can receive two or more, accordiug to the 
amount of purchases, 


will see the advantages in making their purchases 
from the Atbenwum, which is ready to supply them 
with every work published in the United Siates at the 
present time, as they receive, on so doing, a gratuitous 
Ticket—provided their purchase amounts to Five 
Dollars—with the books, which are 


MARKED AT THEIR LOWEST ACTUAL VALUE. 


The Principals of Schools, Colleges and Public 
Libraries, will, it is believed, readily perceive the ad- 
vantages derivable to their institutions by becoming 
patrons of the Athenwum, as they will, in addition to 
their purchases, become the actual 


Promoters of Artistic Taste 


throughout the country, at the same time ornamenting 
their homes with the finest Works of Art and choicest 
Literature. 


PRICED CATALOGUES OF OUR STOCK, 


which embraces the largest variety of Choicest Eng- 
lish and American Books for sale at retail in this city, 
furnisbed, with all other information desired, on appli- 
cation, Particular attention is inviied to the Rich 
Illustrated Works, fine Library Editions of Standard 
Authors, Elegant Bibles and Prayer Books, and Juvenile 
Books. 

Our customers in all parts of the United States and 
the Canadas may rely upon having their 


ORDERS PROMPTLY AND SATISFACTORILY 
FILLED, 


On receipt of price, the Books, with one or more 
Certificates, according to amount purchased, will be 
furnished without delay. 

It is the determination to make the Athenwum an 
attractive and popular centre for the distribution of 
Books and Works of Art. 


All orders should be addressed to 


H. W. DERBY, 


No. 680 BROADWAY. 
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GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


THRAS BY THE CARGO 


Best Tea Districts of China and Japan. 


AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 


AT CARGO PRICES. 





HE COMPANY HAVE SELECTED 
the following kinds from their stock, which they 
recomn end to meet the wants of clubs, They are sold 
at carczo price~, the same as t1e Company seil them in 
New York, as the list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per tb. 

MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Tb. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST, (Black) 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.20 per tbh. 

ory Ta (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 


per tb. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.25 pe tb. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per tb. 

GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED, 
(Unground), 30¢., 35c., beat 40c. per 16. GREEN, (Un- 
Toasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c. per Ib. 


Great 





Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
$30, had better send a Post Office draft or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by Ex- 
press, but larger orders we will forward by Express, 
to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereaiter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits ave small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary packages for Clubs of lcss than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresb, as they come direct 
from the Custom House stores to our warehouses, 

We warrant all the yoods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N. B.—Inbabitants of villages and towns where a large 
number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost 
ot their Teas and Coffees about one-third (besides the 
Express charges) by sending directly to “The Great 
American Tea Company.” 


CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and other 
places, imitate our name and style of advertisng and 
doing business, it is important that our friends should 
be very careful to write our address in full, and also to 
put on the number of our Post Office Box, as appears in 
this advertisement. This will prevent their orders 
from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 

Post-office orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of ‘‘ The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders (as be!ow, no more, no less). 


American Tea Company, 


os. G1 & SB VESEY STREET. 


Post Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 





The Celebrated 


HUNTING 


$15, 


Imitation Gold 


WATCHES. $20. 


THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 





(Improved Oroide). 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Onr superior Oroide Watches having recently been imitated, and worthless Watches 

sold in New York, Boston, Chicago, and other cities, represented as our Watches, we hereby caution the public 

nst them, and give notice that we are nm no way responsible for these 8 concerns, and only those pur- 

ing dir:ctly from us can seeure 8 genuine Watch of our manufacture. e bave recently queaile improved 

our Oroi '¢ in appearance and durability, and to protect the public from imposition hereafter, have named it the 

sn may METAL,” and we give notice that any one making use of this name will be prosecuted to the extent 
e law. 

This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold; can not be distinguished from it by the best judges ; 
retains its color till worn out, and is equal to gold excepting in intrinsic value. All our Genilemen’s Watches 
are Full Jeweled Patent Levers ; those tor Ladies an improved Escapement, better than a Lever for a small watch ; 
all in Hunting-Cases, and fully guaranteed by special certificate. The $15 Watches are equal in neatness, style of 
finish, general appearance, and for time, to a gold one costing $150. Tnose for $20 are of eztra fine finish, and 
are fully equal to a Gold Watch costing $200. Chains of every style, from $2 to $6. Also, Jewelry of the 
Collins Metal in every style. 

TO CLUBS.—Where Six Watches are ordered at one time we will send one extra free of charge. 

Goods sent to any par: of the United States by express, to be paid for on delivery. Money need not be sent 
with the order, as bills can be paid when goods are taken from the express office. Customers must pay all ex- 
press charges. We employ no Agents; orders must, therefore, be sent directly to us. Customers in the city 
will remember that our only Office is 


Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau Street, N. Y., Opposite the Post-Office (Up-stairs), 


‘ Cc. E. COLLINS & CO. 


OU WANT MARTHA !—The most val- OMETHING ENTIRELY NEW IN 

ueble har’y White Grape yet known. A seedling | k the great One Do'lar Sale Trade of WOODRUFF, 

from the Concord, and as perfectly hardy, healihy and | FENNO & CO., 34; Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. More 

vigorous as that variety, and ripens 10 days earlier. | for $1. Better pay to Agents. Send for our new Cir- 
Quality best, both tor table and wine. A splendid grape | cular. 680-692 

in all respects. Send stamp for Ilustratec Catalogues 

of over 50 varieties grapes and small fruits, to GEO. W. 
CAMPBELL, Delaware, Ohio. 683-86 








The November Number of 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS, 


ONSUMPTION CURABLE.—I have| {ROM THE VARIETY AND BEAUTY 
discovered a positive cure P. Semee and | of its illustrations, and the amount of interesting 

meral remedy for al! disorders of the \ungs and throat, : , 
t complete y cured me and hundreds of acquaintances. reading matter, the cheapest of American periodicals 
Contains the conclusion of the thrilling continued Story 


I will give $1,000 for a case it will not relieve; indeed, 
go great is my faith, I will send a sumple free to any | «Teaves of Fate;”’ thirteen tales complete in them- 
selves, namely, “Why Was He So Unworthy?” “A 


fellow-sufferer who will address Yours faithfully, JAS. 

WYATT, 8. E. cor. Broadway and Fulton 8t., N. ¥. 
Ruinous Victory,” “Ida,” “The Great Cramp Wed- 
ding,”” “‘The Man Eater,” “One Thousand Pounds 


683-85e0W 

Reward,” “* Madeline,” ‘‘The Haunted Well,” “The 
White Horse,” “Marguerita,” “A Black Ribbon,” 
“ My Night Lodger,” and “ A Legend of the House of 
Balfour.” Also five poems, and twenty-seven miscel- 
laneous articles. Of the illustrations, of which there 
are thirty-eight, two, on tinted paper, are of remarkable 
beauty, representing Ram Figating in a Persian Khan, 
and a Missionary pursued by an Anaconda in Paraguay. 





ANTED—AGENTS—TO SELL THE 
American Knitting Machine. Price $25. The 
simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented. Will Enit 20,000 stitches per minute, Liberal 
inducements to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNITI- 
TING MACHINE CoO., Boston, Mass. 683-85e0w 











Holiday Journal—-New Number—Free. 
OR THE HOLIDAYS OF 1868-9, con- 


tain'ng a Christmas Story, Parlor Plays, Magic 
Sporte, Odi Tricks, Queer Experiments, Problems, 
Puzzles, etc. 16 large pages, illustrated. Sent Free. 
Address ADAMS & CO., Publishers, 25 Bromfi« ld street, 
Bosion, Mass, 683-850ew 











100 A MONTH TO AGENTS.—A 50) 
cent stamo redeemable at my office given every 
applicant. Male and female agents wanted in a new, 
permanent busivess. Full particulars free, together 
with a 50 cen’ stamp, by re‘urn mai]. A sample reta’l- 
ing at $2 26 sent for 26 cents, OC. L. VAN ALLEN, 48 
New street, New York. 653-8" e0w 


N 


scopic Views of Vt. 
Bcenery, to A. F. STYLES, Burlington, Vt. 





ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
} OF CUBA. 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 390,000 in GOLD. 
| — every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
as a : “i | paid in Gold, and information fur- 
EW ENGLANDERS—ESPECIALLY | @4QAPEESS shed. The ‘hichest rates paid for 
Vermonters, send jor catalogue, free, of 800 Stereo- | Doubioons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
N. H., Adirondack and Florida | all Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 

683-85eow | 16 Wall &t., N. ¥. 














“ WE CHALLENGE INVESTIGATION FROM ANY 
AND ALL QUARTERS AS TO THE LE- 
GITIMATE AND STRAIGHTFORWARD 
CHARACTER OF OUR BUSINESS.” 


EASTMAN & KENDALL'S 
ONE-PRICE SALE. 


Winchester Repeating 
es, 
FIRING TWO SHOTS A SECOND AS A REPEATER, 
TWENTY sHOTS A MINUTE 


ASA 
Single Breech Loader. 
These powerful, accurate an wonderiully efiective 
weapons, carrying eighteen charges which can be fred 
in nine seconds, are now realy for the murket, and are 
for saie by all the respons’ble Gun Desiers throughout 


ESTABLISHED 1864. the country. For full information send for circulars 
ines and pamphiets to the 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS OO., 


It is now a well-established fact that no other method 
brings the MANUFACTURER and CONSUMER 80 NEAR EACH 
OTHER as our uncivaled and popular club system of 
selling all kinds of 


DRY AND FANCY GOODS, SILKS, COTTONS, 
AND SHOES, WATCHES, SEWING MACJINES, 
CUTLERY, DRESS GOODS, DOMESTIC 
GOODS, etc., etc., 


New Haven, Conn. 





&= Something New: “@ 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; ts large. Send stamp for circular. 
& W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau s,, N. Y. Box 5,167. 





which are actually selling at an average price of One Psychomancy; or, Soul Charming. 
How either sex may fascinate and gain the affections 


Dollar for cach articie. 
y Es of any one they choose instantly; also secure prosperity 
THE LADI iv love or business. Every one can acquire his singu- 
are specially invited to give us a trial. lar power. This queer, exciting book has been pub- 
To parties sending in clubs of from 10 to 1,000, we | lished by us ten years, tie sale of which has 
offer better inducements, and larger commissions than | enormous, and is the only book of the kind published 
any other house. Purties now acting as agents for | in the English language. Sent by mai! for 25 cepts, to- 
other houses will observe that we offer as commission | gether with a Guide to the Unmarried. Address T. 
fora WILLIAM & CO., Book Publishers, Philadeiphia. 


Ciub of 30—Twenty yards best Cotton Sheeting 

Club of 60—Forty 3 ards best Cotton Sheeting. 

Club of 100—Sixty yards best Cotton Sheeting, 
and an equal amount of commission when paid in 
other goods. 


SEND FoR CIRCULAR AND ExcHance List. 


Our Club system of selling is as follows: For $2 we 
send 20 patent pen fountains and checks describing 20 
different articles to be sold for a dolar each; 30 for $3; 
60 for $6; 100 for $10, etc. Sent by mail. Larger com- 
mi<sion to getter-up of club than is allowed by any 
other firm. Single fountain and check, 10 cents. Male 
and female agents wanted. Send Money in Re- 
gistered Letters. Send us a trial club, and you will 
acknowledge that you cannot afford to buy goods of any 
other house thereafter. 

N. B.—Our sale should nor be classed with dollar 
jewelry sales and gift enterprises. 

EASTMAN & KENDALL, 
65 Hanover street, Boston, Mass. 








PHOTOGRAPHS of Beautiful Women sent, post- 
paid, for 25 cts.; 100 Photographs of Actors for 
25 cts.; 100 Photographs of Minstrels for 25 cts.; 100 
Union Generals for 25 cts.; 50 Photos of Rebel! 
for 25 cts. Ail the above sent, post-paid, for $1. Ad- 
dress, C. SEYMOUR, Holland, Erie Co., N. ¥. 





MPLOYMENT.—15,000 Agents wanted! Circulars 
free. Address J, C. RAND & OO., Biddeford, Me, 





Just Out, 


THE STRANGER IN THE TROPICS: A Gurmpe-Boox 
FOR TRAVELERS IN CUBA, Rico AND 8r. 
Tuomas; with Suggestions to Invalides (By a Phy- 
sician), and Hintsior Tours. One Vol.8vo. Inivs- 
TRATED. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 

Should be read by every person with weak lungs or 
disordered nervous system. 

Will be sent by mail, free, on receipt of price, 

FRANK LESLIE, 
ILUSTRACION AMERICANA, 
No. 537 Pearl Street, New York, 


682-85 





ADAMS & CO’S 
EXCHANGE ROOMS. 





OFFICE OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS, 

Illustrated Newspaper— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.....,... 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers,...... 

One copy for thirteen weeks...........ssses 
Chimney Corner— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers........++ 

Gne copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 

One copy thirteen weeks........seseccesesee 
Illustrirte Zeitung (German)— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.....,.0.. 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 

One copy for thirteen weeks............ssees 
Dustracion Americana (Spanish)—Paya- 

ble in gold or its pea 4 “s 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......... 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 

One copy three months, or 13 numbers....,. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......... 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 
Lady’s Magazine— . 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers.......... 
Budget of Fan— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers..........++ 
Pleasant Hours— 

One copy one year, or 12 numberfs..........+ 


CLUB TERMS. 


Illustrated Newspaper.—Five copies one year 
in one wrapper, to one address, $20, with extra copy to 
person getting up club. 

Chimney Corner.—Five copies one year, in one 
wrapper, to one address, $20, with extra copy to per- 
son getting up club. 

Lady’s Magazine.—Four copies one year, in 
one wrapper, to one address, $14, with extra copy to 
person getting up club. 

illustrirte Zeitumg.—One copy one year, $4. 
Five copies, $15. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly.—Three cop 
$6 50. Five copies, $10. And $2 fer every sAditional 
subscription. Postmasters sending subscriptions of 
Ten will be entitled to receive Franx Lestze’s Inuvs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, Or FRANK LESLIE’s Cuimmry Con- 
NER, for one year. 

Budget of Fun.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up club. 

Pleasant Hours.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up club, 

One copy Lady’s Magazine and Illustrated 
Newspaper, One year... ......0+sseeeeas $7 00 
One copy Chimney Corner and Lady’s 


E have the Larcest assortment of the 
MOST DESIRABLE Goops to be found in any 


DOLLAR SALE IN THE COUNTRY. 


Being the originator of the business, and possessing 
superior facilities to any other house. 





mot 
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A CREAT REVOLUTION. sss 


Employment at Home. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO DISABLED SOLDIERS AND 
WIDOWS. 


You can all earn‘’an honest living, and become mer- 
chants without money, by acting as agents in getting 
up clubs and distributing goods for Apams & Co.'s 
Great Do.lar Sale of Dry and Fancy Goods. Every- 
thing sold for the standard price of One Dollar. Con- 
samers who receive the = are highly pleased, and 
wonder how we can send such goods socheap. The 
reasun is, we import our own goods, and have them 
from the manufactories in large quantitics, and send 
them direct to the consumer, therety saving them three 
or four large profits. Send tor circular of particulars, 
Agents are entitled, free of co-t— 

For a Crus or Firry—($5.] Encraved revolving 
silver-plated table castor, 5 bottles. Fashionable dress 
pattern. White bridal counterpane, Fashionable wool 
pants patiern. Chased edge morocco bound, 50 picture 

hotograph album. Fashionable Balmoral skirt. 

ashionable woolen sliawi. Lady’s elegant morocco 
shopping bag. 25 yards of bleached or unbleached 
cotton cloth. Lady’s cloak pattern. Fashionable-lined 





silk parasol, carved handle. Set of six while handle MuagGazine, One year,......seceecceescesses 700 
tea knives, with silver-plated forks. One copy Lliustrated Newspaper or Chim- 

Larger or smaller clubs ia proportion. mney Corner and Pieasant Hours,.... 5 00 
" One copy Illustrated Newspaper or Chim- 

ADAMS & CO., ney Corner end Badget,......... 60 
685-89 22 Milk Street, Boston, Mass, | One copy one year Illustrated Newspaper, 
Chimney Corner, and Lady’s Mag- 

ee azine,...... Casas eeees ceseesscsrecscesesecs 10 00 


' USIC VALE SEMINARY and Normal 
4 Academy of Music, Salem, Conn. Founded 1835, 
Location pleasant and bealthy. Buildings vew, airy, 
grand and spacious, with ali the modern conveniences 
and improvements. Ladies wishing to become sensi- 
ble theorecical as well as practical musicians and teach- 
ers upon the Piaro, Harp, Guitar or Organ, in the short- 
est time, and at the least possible expense, and wish- 
ing further information, will please address Professor 
ORAMEL WHITTLESEY, Music Vale Box, New Lon- 
don, Conn, 683-85e0w 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE RATES ON THE ABOVE 
PUBLICATIONS. 

On each copy of the Lapy’s Macazrrr, four cents; 
on each copy of the [LLustraTep Newspaper, Inve. 
TRACION AMERICANA, CHIMNEY CORNER, ILLUSTRIRTE 
ZerrunG, Bupeet or Fux, and Pieasant Hours, two 
cents; and if prepaid quarterly in advance at the sub- 
scriber’s post-office, on the Lapy’s Macazmg, six 
cents per quarter; on the ILLUSTRATED N«wsParPer, 
Invusrracion AmMeEnicaNa, and ILLUsTRIRTE Zerruna, 
five cents per quarter; on the BupGet or Fun, Bors’ 
anp Gints’ WEEKLY, and Pieasant Hovns, three cents 
per quarter. 

POSTAGE TO CANADA. 

The same rates as above; but asthe postarg om Can~ 
adian subscriptions must be prepaid in New York, 
Canadian subscribers will, therefore, in al) cases, add 
the amount of postage to the amouny of subscription. 

Our publications are always stopped when the term 
of subscription expires. It ia not necessary to give 
notice of discontinuance, 

In sending subscriptions, or corresponding, be care- 
fal to send Name and Address in fuil. 

Letters and printed matter should be addressed to 


Box 4121, P. O., New York. 





Ballou's Monthly Magazine. 
A GREAT SUCCESS! 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED Mag- 
azine, containing as much matte: as either of the 
$4 mazazines, with two exceptions; is furnished 'o sub- 
scribers at the wonderfully low price of ONE DOLLAR 
AND FIFTY CENTS a year. Sevenc pies, $9; thirteen 
copies, $15. Now is the time to get up Clubs for 1869. 
Sing e coptes, 15 cents. 
aa” Sample copy sent to any address upon receipt of 
stamp to pay return p”+tage. 
ELLIOTI, THOMES & TALBOT, 
683-85e0w Publishers, Boston, Maas. 








10 a Day for all.—Stencil Tool Samples 
free. Address A. J. Futiam, Springfield, Vt. 











————E 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


[Nov. 14, 1868. 











We will pay $1,000 

for machine will sew a , more 
or more elastic than ours. It 

makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every se- 


palming off worthless cast- machines, 
same name, or otherwise. Ours is the oniy genume 
and yealty proctioal ehetp cheap machine manufactured. 


Rimmel’s New Perfume! 
IHLANG-IHLANG. 








REEY & OO., 38 
Vesey st., New York. 
mite MARE, 
PARIS AND LONDON. 





LOTHING at FREEMAN & BURR’. 
Every Novelty of Style and Material. 

LOTHING at FREEMAN & BURRS. 
Overcoats, Business and Dress Suits. 

LOTHING at FREEMAN & BURR’. 
Boys’ and Youths’ Suits and Overcoats. 

LOTHING at FREEMAN & BURR’. 
Fine Piece Goods for Orders to Measure. 

LOTHING at FREEMAN & BURR’S. 
Cardigan Jackets and Furnishing Goods. 

—™ MEASUREMENT FREE MAN 

& BURR’S. 


NEW RULES for SELF-MEASUREMENT enable 
GENTLEMEN in any part of the country to order their 
direct from us, with the certainty of re- 
FITTING garments. 
st mailed free on application. 


& BUR Warehouse, 
No. 124 FULTON and No. 90 NASSAU STS., N. Y. 
° 


He 





HE FEMALE FORM IMPROVED.— 


and Developers 
improve the bust hymologically. tees 
way. Bend 10 cents for Pamphlet. 


It is Only Necessary 


‘give Mr. Bpeer’s “Standard Wine Bit- 
dat Wed "a es judicious trial, to be —- 
to any offered 
pantie or > <4 








Bioveland, St Low 
0.; Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. ° 


FRANK LESLIE'S CHIMNEY 
CORNER. 


THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER, 








FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


ONE OF THE OHEAPEST PICTORIAL PAPERS IN THE 
WORLD. 
Itis devoted expressly to the young, and the matter 
is from the pens of writers whose juvenile works have 


AND 


Each number contains from 20 to 26 illustrations. 
Issued every Wednesday; price, five cents a copy. 
Back numbers supplied. 
“NOBODY'S DOG,” 
A splendid Story, has just been commenced. 
Subscription price, $2.50 per year. 


FRANK LESLIE’S LABY’S 
MAGAZINE. 


The leading fashion periodical in America. Each 
monthly number contains a large colored plate of the 
latest fashions, from designs sent from Paris as soon as 
invented, which are thus published simultaneously in 
New York and Paris; also a four-page uncolored 
fashion plate, embracing the various leading styles. 
These are accompanied with full descriptions and ex- 
planations, witt «merous other illustrations. Every 
number cont*... an original letter from Paris, describ- 





ing the ver" acest modes, by a lady whose position gives | 


her acce*: .. fashionable society. The literary portion 
of this .«sgazine comprises a continued story, numer- 
ous interesting tales, poetry, anecdotes, etc. The whole 
profusely illustrated with fine engravings. 
Subscription price, $3.50 per year, to be sent to 


FRANK 


Box 4121, P. O., New York. 
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THE 


| 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY S8T., 
P. O. BOX 5643, NEW YORK, 
receive their Teas by the Cargo, and sell a in quan- 
tities to suit Customers, at CARGO PRICES. 


aa 6Clubs supplied. See page 143 of this paper for 
tull particulars. 


WEED SEWINC MACHINES. 


Manufactured at Hartiord, Conn. Sold at 613 Broad- 
way, New York; 349 Washingt > 2 st., Boston, and a ¢ 
where. Reputation as “The Best” ‘established. 











I will cheerfully give the above amount to 
is any one who can surpass my imitation of 
Nate = om Bey meh S yay of metal x s sent free 
$16 pt 4 ‘he Ry Ae LB oo 
SOD with D. with charges. Address JULES 
VUILLEMIN, No, 44 Nassau street, New "York, 7, real 
and examine for yourselves, 





OODSPEED’S Golden Fountain Pen.— 
60 lines written with one pen of ink. No blot 
One dozen assorted — sent for 25 cents. Agen 
make $10 « day. Address GOODSPEED & CO., st Park 
Row, New York. 683-869 


Sere 
WAST IN Don 


























PAZ URENE 





CONCENTRATED INDIGO 
For the Laundry.—Pree from Oxalie Acid.—See 


p p het Pec Certificate. 

M Patent ctl Pcs Emery Bag 
For Sale by all respectable Grocers and Druggists. 
681-920 












Playing from 1 to 72 tunes, costing from $5 to $2,000. 


ORIENTAL 


conducted ander the direct who ha 

been for many years in the Imprortmne and “4 
nas of Te eae ae dine rs and sell the 
Sinest ca consumers, by the 
pound, as. low as by the Clubs Hed Mone 
warehouse Complimen of Tea 
Fat all ov Freight peegels, ak coees SanavanaD 


Srectat. Noricz.—We want an A or other 


our warehouse prices, in their 
aalie a3 full particulars, price lists, blank club 
orders, etc., address 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, Box 5,057, 


Bt ST ON 


685-To 





This is no Humbug! 
Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, = name and date of mar- 


vl, : seein FOX, P. O. Drawer No, 38, Pulton- 
ville 


— —EEE — 


MATHUSHEK’ s “ COLIBRI PIANO. 


Though but four feet ten inches long, has seven 
full octaves, and bas the power of the largest, and 
tones of the best. Price $450, and upward. 

Send for circular, with ail particulars. 

ens BARLOW & MATHUSHEK, 694 Broadway. 

880 





Arion Piano Forte. 


Patented ; highest Premiwm awarded over all, even 
those exhibited at the renowned World’s Ezposition. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price List, etc. 


Manufactory and Lh tare A 
MANNER & ©O., 187 and 189 Bowzry. 
685-880 





“ECONOMY IS WEALTH.”—Franklin. 


wr WILL PEOPLE PAY $50 OR 
$100 for a Sewing Machine, when $25 will buy a 
better one for a purposes? Regardless of re- 
, the subscribers wish to inform 
heir arm: of friends that the ‘‘ Frawxun ” and “Dia 
lhines can be had in any quantity. This is 
@ first-class Standard Machine, of established reputa- 
tion, double thread, complete with Table, and not in the 
catalogue of cheap single-thread hand machines. It is 
constructed upon entirely new and improved princi- 
os and DOES NOT infringe upon any other in the 
Warranted for ten years, and is emphatically 
the oo een friend. More than 50,000 patrons 
tify that these machines excel ALL other#. We 
doty eve every =. as to merit or — A AGENTS 
ines sent on trial, iven away to 
Iseatiles who are needy and tee or Circulars, 
jale, ‘and reduced prices, address J. C. OTTIS 





M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Im No, 21 Maiden 
Lane, Up-stairs, N. Y. 685-60 
Pollak & Son, Manuiact’rs 
of Meerscha Goods. 


Stores : 485 
, and 27 John 8t., middle 
of Block. Pipes and Holders cut to 
order enue. Bea goods war- 
ranted ne 
or Box 5,846. fo 


WARDS SHIRTS 


Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars, 
sent free everywhere. THE CASH can be paid to Fx- 
press Company on receipt of goods, corner of Broad- 
way and Union Square ; also 387 Broadway, N. Y. 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
|\PIAN OS. 


Warerooms and Factory, Nos. 333 & 385 West 36th St. 
1a the First Premium in the State of New ==, 











CONSEQUUFCES OF THE DEFEKHUIATION ©) — BHbACKS (NOW ——_ x a DINAH 


GROANING UNDIR THE WRIGHT © 


}iT% PAY For 4 Wer 


gz 


T 
& CO., Machine Brokers, care Box 397, Boston, Mass. 
© 683-89e0W 





PRINCE & COS. 
ORGANS 
AND MELODEONS. 


13,000, now inuse. 
|BUFFALO.N Y. CHICAGO, ILL. | 








Boys all Require a Copy of 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


No. 108. 
It contains the following Stories, etc., admirably 
illustrated : ‘ 


NOBODY’S DOG—A Continuation of this Capital Story. 
sy ae = s CHESTNUT TREE—A Visit to a Celc- 


rated Resort near Paris. 
A PRACTICAL JOKE THAT — A JOKER. 
THE BLACK PANT&ER—Contin 
A HAIRBREADTH ESCAPE AT ona Tale of Ship- 


wreck, 
THE SACRED FISH POND—An Angler’s Adventure in 


India. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW’S STORIES—The Conclusion of 
the Admirablie Story of Sanker’s Visit. 

THE WINDSPOUT—A Terrible Start in Life. 

THE GHOST ROBBER OF THE BLACK FOREST. 

THE OATH OF THE CITIZENS—The Brave Defense 
of St. Jean de Losne. 

THE MONKEY’S REVENGE. 

THE FLYING SHIP. 

HOW TO RIG A SHIP. 

AMUSEMENTS FOR GIRLS. 


And a Beautiful Picture, entitled 
2 YPrwCTA TION. 
Frank Leslie, 
537 Pearl Street, 
NEW YORK. 





THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION —Now 
Ready, the New Number of FRANK LES- 
LIE’S BUDGET OF FUN, containing the 
comic results of the great election—Grant 
versus Seymour. The large Cartoons are, 
The Best Beaten Man in the World ; Pelt- 
ing the Retiring Candidates ; Columbia on 
her Grecian Bend-er ; All in my Eye ; or, 
the Vision of Seemore and Blare! Another 
Fatal Case; or, the Poisoning of old 
Mother Democrat. Besides a Prize Ger- 
man Romance, with eleven Illustrations, 
and the Fatal Tress, with eight illustrations; 
with the Pictorial Life of Horatio Sey- 
mour. This number contains original 
illustrations by Bellew, Newman, Jam- 
peau, Rosenberg, Sangtie, and all the 
leading artists of America, with 16 pages 
of humorous reading matter. Yor sale 





by all Newsmen. 


responsitio trader, in , ocay town, act as t to. 
our goods at 








